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[284 EXHIBITION in LONDON, 1888, ; 
NOW OPEN. 


OLYMEL KENSINGTON. 
PRODUCTS and MANUFACTURES of IRELAND. 
IRISH ARTS and ANTIQUITIES. 


OPEN 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Admission, One Shilling. 


The Press throughout the length and breadth of the land have pro- 
manced this the most useful, practical, interesting, and attractive of 
al the Bs the Exhibitions. 


WBS. DALLAS-GLYN.—Miss Guyn’s CLASSES 

for the ALL-ROUND READINGS from SHAKSPERE and 

other GREAT AUTHORS, and SPEAKING in SONG, will REOPEN 
on the 25th inst. at her Residence, 13, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, 


LSCTURES on ASTRONOMY by Mr. R. A. 
OCTER in St. James’s Hall on MONDAY haan 
Getoder Ist, Seaite, Se"; 22nd, 29th, and November 5th. To commence ai 








aaa 8 Balcony, ’38.; Bape ls. Sofa Stalls for the 
Series 0: ix Lectures, numbered and reserved, One Guinea. Tickets 
0 be of Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond-street ; 





and F 
at St. James’s Hall; and the usual Concert Agen’ 


PULAR SCIENCE LECTURES, illustrated 
with brilliant a. by ERIC STUART BRUCE, Esq., 
MA. vege F.R. Met.8oc. tus on wg ay Dates fast 
booking for Season 1888-9. Bh... 4 . Bruce, E:q., Wilton House, Pitt- 
street, Kensington, London, W. 


WANTED, a LITERARY ASSISTANT, tho- 
roughly competent to edit an established Illustrated Family 
ya mene tf by letter, sending testimonials and salary expected, 

wA. W., care of C. Vernon, 121, Newgate-street, London, E.C. 








USSIAN and FRENCH LESSONS given by 
experienced Specialist (a Native of Russia, educated at Paris) — 
er by letter to M. Bucnez, 8, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn, 
M4 RIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for 
TEACHERS, 5, Fitzroy-street, W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING is provided for LADIES desirous 
of entering Girls’ Public Schools. Ciass Teaching under supervision. 
Model and Criticiam Lessons. Kindergarten training. Preparation for 
Teachers’ Certificate, Higher Local (Cambridge), and Froebel Society's 


Examinations. Scholarships offered. TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12th. 
—Address PRINCIPAL. 





OVENTRY. —KING HENRY VIL. ‘SCHOOL, 


d Idi t. in Swerve acres of playground. 
m... Sekolarihine - 100%. a = e* three of tenable at the 
Universities for Five and Four Years respectively, attached. French, 
German, Chemistry, Shorthand, Book-keeping taught throughout the 
School. Studies for elder boys. Terms for Boarders, 52/. a year.—For 
Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, Rev. W. W. 8. Escorr. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The oes owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 

on application to the Secretary. 

YUDOR HALL LADIES COLLEGE, 
REST HILL, 8.E., LON 
PB nna Dr. and eg ai 
Head hogs ge M. TODD, Graduate in Honours, Cambridge. 

Professors—Seeley, King’s Coll ; Dr. Roggatz, Rudolf Lowman, Louis 
Diehl, Signor nor Garcia, Pro! aoe Fontanier, Ferrero, Churton Collins, &c. 


Full List and licati Classes ble Sept. 25. 
Large Gyinneainia: Tennis Courts, and Swimming Bath. 























OURNALISM.—A GENTLEMAN, who has been 
for the — twenty-seven years at the head of a leading Provincial 
per, to whieh there is a profitable Printing Business attached, is 
desirous of withdrawing therefrom owing to failing sight and health.— 
eel particulars address W. J., Messrs. Street & Co., 30, Cornhill, 





A YouNG GENTLEMAN (24), fond of books and 
Archeology, wishes to obtain EMPLOYMENT suitable to his 
ow Puitwirs, 76, Frithville-gardens, Uxbridge-road, 


Bk CATALOGUER (an a) WANTED 


for an Auction Establishment.—Add and 
= to No. 535, Keith & Co., Advertising ae nO5, Wutenee 











A STUDENT at the BRITISH MUSEUM would 
p Ry Toe to TAKE NOTES, MAKE EXTRACTS, &c., for Writers.— 
., care of Mr, Glenister, 29, Great Russell-street, w.c. 


QHORTHAND and TYPE -WRITING.—“ Clean 

Manuscript aud Plain Handwriting have more to do with the fate 
of Contributions than most ae authors think” (Anthony age DS 
and Foreign MSS. COP . Shorthand Notes taken.—Miss 
Ierapzincr, 11, Oxford Circus- pen oe (opposite Great Portland-street). 


'YPE-WRITING, in best style, at 1d. per folio. 


Shorthand Notes taken. References to Authors.—Miss GLappING, 
| Loughborough-road, Brixton, 8.W 


TXPE- -WRITING.—MSS., Legal Documents, 
aoe (Prompt Books and Parts), Nespas by the Remington or the 

id Type-Writer with speed and accuracy.—Misees E. B. and I. 
boo ay 34, Southampton-street, Strand. —Pupils Taught. 











OLLEGE HALL LONDON. 
(Incorporated March, 1886.) 
Residence for Women Students of University College and the London 
School of Medicine for Women. 
Principal, we GROVE. 
Bibs HAL EOPENS OCTOBER 1 Applications for to 
addrssed, aenine September 20th. “to the Honorary SEcRETARY, 
College Hall, ‘Byng- place, Gordon-square, London, W.C. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
filling up about Eighteen Wa ee on the Foundation will be 
held on the 12th SEPTEMBER N 
For information apply to the ll St. Paul’s School, West Ken- 
sington. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, West Kensington. — 
Candidates for Foundation Scholarships are particularly 

to notice that the DATE of the. EXAMINATION has been POST: ONED 

fro 5tn to8 12th, and Following Days. 














ARIS.—The ATHENZUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
The PROFESSORSHIP in LATIN is VACANT. Candidates may 


obtain particulars by applying to IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 
Cardiff, July 2ist, 1838. ss 





M42®Y80800GK, ~ QUEENSLAND. 
HEAD MISTRESS WANTED for the GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Salary, 300/. per annum at with E First-class 





passage paid to the Colony. Age between Thirty and Thirty-five Years 
Candidates must possess good testimonials as to attainments and capa- 
bilities,and must have been qualified by actual experience as Second 
Mistress in some large first- Class school. 

Candidates must send in with t Is (copies ouly), 
by or before Ist October, to A. S., care of James Mekwan & Co, Limit 
a aa aaa Loadon, E. Cc, of whom further particulars may be 
obtain 


THE UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE.—HUGHES 

ares ot ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 
and MENTAL and RAL PHILOSOPHY.— Applications for the 
above PROFESSORSHIP will be received by Stn Arraurn Birra, 

.C.M.G. C.B., Agent-General for South Australia, at fae Victoria 
Chambers, Westminster, not later than November 1, 1888. lary, 600%. 
ayear. Daties commence on March Ist, 1889. Particulars oft me and 
duties may be obtained at the Agent-General’s Office. 


FOR THE INFORMATION OF APPLICANTS. 

Subject to the Statutes, the appointment will be for a fixed term of 
five years, and will be determinable only at the yer of the fifth or some 
subsequent year by six months’ notice on either s 

The err will be expected to be in ‘Adelaide not later than 
March Ist, 1889. In lieu of an for P , the 
salary will be paid from January Ist, 1889. 

enn following rch from the Sencutes of the Shh is added for 














ponent IV.—OF PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS, 
3. Each Professor and Lecturer shall hold office on such terms as have 
bees or may be fixed by the Council at the time of making the appoint- 


me Whenever sickness or any other cause shall nag. Eames ye Pro- 
fessor or Lecturer from performing the duties of his office, the Counetl 
May appoint a substitute to act in his stead during such incapacity, ani 
such substitute shall receive such proportion, not exceeding one-half, of 

the salary of the Professor or Lecturer so incapacitated as the Council 
shall direct. 

5. The Council may at its discretion dismiss from his office or suspend 
for a time from performing the duties and receiving the salary thereof 
any Professor whose continuance in his office or in the performance of 
the duties thereof shall, in the opinion of the Council, be injurious to 
the progress of the Students or to the interests of the Universit Ag 
Me — no such dismissal shall have effect until confirmed 


6. ‘No Professor shall sit in Parliament or become a member of any 
political association ; nor shall he (without the sanction of the Council) 
give private instruction or deliver lectures to persons not being students 
of the University. 

1. The ee and Lecturers shall take such Ajmok in the University 





UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON-SQUARE, 


pi mam MORLEY, LL.D., se jeor ss of English 

Litera ath = University College, 

Dean—H. FORSTER MORLEY, M.A. D.8c., Fellow "ot the College. 

A HALL of RESIDENCE for fifty-three men studying at University 

Coll 

nay particulars apply to the Principat or Dean, at the Hall; or to 
Mr. Harry Brown, at the Office of University College, Gower-street. 


BELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD 
(for LADIES), 
Belsize Park-gardens, N.W. Established 1871. 


Classes for General Education under the teaching and supervision of 
the thay esas Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Pupils 








PE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 

views, Lectures, Legal or other Articles, COPIED with accuracy 

itch. Terms moderate. Duplicate Copies.—Address E. Tica, 
Marat Park-road, Haverstock-hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


Maz RON WANTED for the NURSES’ HOME 
and TRAINING SCHOOL, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—She must 
lave been trained in Hospital Work, and be able to direct the House- 

She must be a good correspondent, and able to keep accounts. 
~Apply at Day’s Library, Mount-street, between 2 and 3 o'clock. 


AW WRANGLER and SMITH’S PRIZEMAN will 
happy to READ with PUPILS for EXAMINATION in 
Lara MATICS .—Apply to Turor, 31, Sidmouth-street, Gray’s Inn- 


” 











PARENTS wishing to send a SON to Hanover to 

LEARN GERMAN would find a suitable place in the Family of a 

Master, aa. Where he would be taken geod care of and be well looked after. 
‘Address Gran, Karmarschtrasse 15, Hanover. 


ap for LADY STUDENTS near 
University College, British Museum, and Studios. Established 
W8—Miss Many Car, Russell House, Tavistock-square, London, W.C. 


[THE DEAN of WESTMINSTER wishes to 
Laie RCOMMEND an Le rng | HOME nl GIRLS at 
: Tamink'oo, where bis Daughter r has been for three 








for University Examinations, &c. Entire charge taken _of of 
Pupils from India and the Colonies. tise 
Professors and Lecturers in attendance :—j ea 
Religious Knowledge, the Rev. JAMES CORNFORD, Lecturer at the 
Tondon College of Divinity.—English Language and Literature, J. N. 
HETHERINGTON, rea F R.G.8.—Ancient and Modern History, H. E. 
MALDEN, Esq. M.A. F.R.Hist 8.—Science, E. K. Cc. 
M.B. F.R.C.S.— French, L. STIEVENARD, Esq. F.C.P. 
l’Académie, Université de France, vey of London School, and King’s 
College, London.—German, Dr. C. REINECKE, University of Got 
tingen and City of London College ‘— Latin and Arithmetic, C. W. 
CUNNIN GTON, Bsq. A.K.C.— Landscape, Perspective, and Model 
Seas from the Cast and Living Model, in Oil and Water Colours, 
ALFRED HARDY, We Soles ROSENBERG. eee vee adn 
MACFARREN, Esq. RAM an WALTER FITTON, Esq. R.A.M.—Solo 
Singing, Choral ea er ,. CUMMINGS, Esq. R.A.M. —Harp, 
LOCK W' ae, ELLs ROBERTS, Esq. — Dancing and 
Calisthenics, an GuRcH 


CLASSES REOPEN SEPTEMBER 44, ‘888. 
For terms, references, &c., apply to the Parycirats. 


THE MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


SESSION 1888-89. 


3. 








FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 


The Session commences on MONDAY, October Ist, 1888. 
Students under Sixteen are required to pass a Preliminary Examina- 
tion. 


= a ; 


%. as to the Narigee Cerne rx 

of Instruction, Fee, — Days and Hours, Entrance and other 

Scholarships, Prizes, &c., ae be ebtained from Cernish Bros., New- 
price 














yea 

vernesses; good Masters; careful individual ‘wataine, and 

LL to health. Over-pressure ‘and cramming avoided —Address 
A.,at Mr. EB. Stanford’s, 55, Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 


Li ae —MiIss ANDREAE offers Comfortable 
eit OMB, with Educational advantages, to YOUNG LADIES. 
Peal are of delicate girls. Highest references.—Apply 8, ooh de 

usanne ; or Bell House, Clapham Common, London. 


Tas from FRENCH, GERMAN, 


ITALIAN, SPANISH.—An Hen fo Gentleman of experience 

















bir 3b ost, 8d 
street, B ¥ Post GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
PROSPECTUSES for the SESSION 1838-89 are NOW READY. 


1. DEPARTMENT of ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW. 

2. DEPARTMENT of MEDICINF, 

3. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 

4. DEPARTMENT of the EVENING CLASSES. 

5. SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. (value 12/. to 100/. per annum). 





e Council shall direct, but no Professor or Lecturer 
teach. received vs extualaa in any subject whiels it is not his duty to 


8. During Term, except on Sundays and Public Holidays, the whole 


time of the Professors shall be at the disposal of the Council for the 
purposes of the University. 


T. GEORGE’S ORAL AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 








FOURTEENTH SESSION, 1838-1889, 


Reh ae lea Ut heron ad to Piers for the LL.A. 
tions, a to direct priva' PEN on OCTUBER Ist. 
RRL and CORRESPONDED DENCE CLASSES of a less advanced nature 
bea) = a. for the Local Waa = orig and to give help 
ome Education. OPEN on OCTO 
ithe Subjects taught include aa yo - Euclid, Algebra, 
History, Geography, gy English Composition, English Language 
and Literture, Latin rench, German, Comparative Philology, 
Logic, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Political ae Education, 
Botany, Drawing, History of Art, and Theory of 
‘ospectuses and further information from the Secretary, St. 
George’s Classes, 3, Melville Street, Edinburgh. 


Examina- 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
YHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The FIFTEENTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE? 
TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS. and the FIFTY-EIGHTH SESSION of the 
DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE, begin MONDAY, October 1, 1858. 

The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and the Universities. 
The Physical, Chemical, Biological, and Engineering Laboratories, and 
the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms, will be Open Daily 
for Practical Work. 
od following Prospectuses may be had free from the Secretary 
Pb tn ofall Day Classes in the Department of Science, Technology, 

rts, 





2. Prospectus of Classes for Occasional and Evening Students. 
3. Prospectus of Classes in Civil and Mechanical Engineering. 
4. Prospectus of the Department of Medicine. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — The several 
DEPARTMENTS will OPEN on the may, dates 

Department of Theology...... coccccccccce THURSDAY, Oct. 4, 

as General Literature. . ee > new Students ad- 








t Science ....++. ee ae on TUESDAY, 
pa Engineering . eoee 
‘- Medicine..... MONDAY, Oct. 1. 
pa Evening Classes .........00000 
WEDNESDAY, Sept. 19, 
The School but new Pupils ad- 


npg: Se TUESDAY, 
Sept. 
The Prospectus of any Department may be obtained S application to 
the Office, or by letter addressed to 
J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


XNOVERNESS and TUTORS’ AGENCY.— 
AGENCY for GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, AMANUENSES, and 








Apply to Mr. Coanisu, Piccadilly ; or at the College 





We GRATUITOUS ASSISTAN E in ti - above.—Address B., care 
11, George-street, Croydon. 


COM? ANIONS, English and Foreien. —Apply for particalars, Mrs. 





HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A, Regi 


, The Library, Old Bedford House, Streatham, 8.W. 


ba MAISTO re SS 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the aa ad of ARTS and LAWS and of 
SCLENCE (iacluding the -+4 Scheol and the Department of Fine 
Arts) will BEGIN on OCTOBER 3rd. The Introductory Lecture will 
be given at 3 p.m. by Prof. E. HAY LANKESTER, M.A. LL.D. F.R.8. 


a 





F. Althaus, Ph.D.—Germa 

Rev. 8. Beal, B.A. —Chines 

Edward § — Beesley, 7M. A ~Ancient and Modern History. 

Cecil ee , M.A.—Sansk: 

Rev. G. oo mney, D. “3g * R.S. F.G.8.—Geology and Mineralogy 
(Yates Goldsmid agg 

Rev. A. J. Church, M.A. — 

T. W. Davids, LL.D. Pn D. —Pali and Buddhist Literature. 

Antonio Farinelli, L.B.—Italian Language and Literature. 

J. A. Fieming, M.A. D.Sc. a Technology. 

G. C. Foster, B.A. F.R.S.—Phy: 

H. 8. Foxwell, M.A. “Political moubomy (Newmarch Professorship). 

win , M.A.—Greek. 

Charles Graham. D.8c. F.I.C.—Chemical Technology. 

Alexander Henry, M.A. LL.B.—Jurisprudence, 

M. J. M. Hill, M.A.—Mathematics. 

A. H. Keane, B.A.—Hindustani. 

Alex. B. W. Kennedy, M.Inst.C._E. F.R.S.—Engineering and Me- 


chanical Technology. 
H. Lallemand, -8c.—French Language and Literature. 
E. Ray Lankester, M.A. LL.D. F.R.8.—Zoology and Comparative 


Anatomy (Jodrell Professorship). 
A. .—Fine Arts (Slade Professorship). 
Rev. W. Marks.—Hebrew (Goldsmid Prctenerible). 
Henry Morley, yD .D. —- hela and Literature. 


A. F. Muriso 

Karl > aA. “LL. B. Applied Mathematics. 

J.P. Postgate, MA_— —Comparative Philology. 

W. Ramsay, Ph D. F.R.S.—Chemistry. 

Charles Rieu, Ph.D.—Arabic and Persian 

G. Croom Reberwsen, M. A.—Philosophy of Mind and Logic (Grote 


Professo! 
E.A. Behiifer, F. FR §8.—Physiology (Jodrell Pr sfessorship). 
T. B. Scrutton, M.A. LL.D.—Constitutional Law and History. 
T. Roger Smith, F.R.1.B.A.—Architecture. 
L. a a Harcourt, M.A. M.Inst.C.E.—Civil Engineering and 
jurvey 
F. aH Oliver TB. D 8c (! ecturer) a: 





BY r P 

botany &c., of the value of 2.0001. may be awarded annually; 

among these are included Three Andrews Entrance Prizes, of the value 

of 301. each, the exam. nation for which begins on September 27th. The 

regulations as to these, and any further information as to Classes, Prizes, 
&c., may be obtained from the Secrerary. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 
Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects 
of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate BSc. Examinations of 
the Spee of London will commence on OCTOBER Ist and continue 
till JULY, 1889. 
Fee for =e whole Course, 18]. 18s.; or 161. 16s. to Students of the 
Hospital ; or 5i. 5s. each for single subjects " 
There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 
For further particulars apply to the WarDEN or THE CoLLEcz, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, Lonaon, & 
Handbook forwarded on application. 








(THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION, 1888-9, will Commence on MONDAY, October 
1st, when the Prizes will be distributed by Sir ARTHUR T. WATSON, 
Bart. et and an Introductory Address will be delivered by W. 
FOSTER, Esq , M.A. F.C. 

Two ENTKANCE SCHOLARSHIPS ime 1002. and 607.) will be Open 
for Competition on September 27th and 2: 

The School Buildings have been Seu enlarged, comprising new 
Theatre, Library, Physiological Laboratory, Materia Medica Museum, 
Students’ Room, and Luncheon Room. 


ident 





Gors HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A Siege do of the a eine of 125 Guineas will be offered for open com- 
petition on W. Y, September 26th. Subjects of Examination— 
Classics, | ne aad "Modern value of 1 

‘A second Scholarship, also of the value 125 eee will be offered 
for open competition on the same day. for 
Inorganic Chemistry, Physies, Botany, and Z oology. 

For further particulars apply to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, 8.E. 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
8C 


HOOL, Caxton-street, S.W. 








The SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER Ist. Introductory Address 
by Mr. C. STONHAM, at 4 p.m., followed by the Distribution of Prizes 
by W. co Thiselton Dyer, Esq., F 

PRIZES :—Entrance Scholarships, value 100l., 803., and 40/. on exumi- 
nation. 

SUBJECTS :—Science Scholarship: Inorganic Chemistry, Experi- 
mental Physics, and General Biology. Arts Scholarships: Latin (Cesar 
de Bello Gallico, Book vii.), French or German, Mathematics, Chemistry, 
and Experimental Physics, on SBPTE: MBER 29th and 30t! 

he Treasurer’s Jota value 10/. 10s., for First Year’s subjects ; the 
President’s Prize, value 21/., in Anatomy and Physiology, eo “a, 
Year’s men; Prizes for Clinical Medicine and Surgery 0’ 
Special Class Prizes; Bird Prize and Medal, 15/.; Chadwick Prizes si 
&e. 


FEES :—105i. in one sum on entrance, or 110/. in two payments, or 1201. 
in five payments. Special fees for partial and Dental Students. 
For Prospectus and particulars apply to 
H. B. DONKIN, M.B. Oxon., Dean. 








T. GEORGE’ S. HOSPSTAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PARK CORNER, 8. 

The WINTER oniaaae whe COMMENCE on nennate: October Ist, 
when an Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr. EWART, at 
4PM. 

The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Com- 
petition in October 

1A SCHOLARSHIP, value 125l., for the sons of medical men who 
have entered the school as bond ‘fide first year students during the 
ren caer 
2. O SCHOLARSHIPS, each of 5¢i., open to all students com- 
aiele their studies 

3. A SCHOLARSHIP, value 90i., open to all students who have 
entered the school during the current year, and who have passed the 
Cambridge lst M.B. since October, 1887. 

4 A SCHOLARSHIP, Enea for students — having been signed 
up for or previously e Oxford Ist M.B. or the e Cambridge 2nd 
M.B., have entered the School during the current year. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students :—The 
William Brown 1002. Exhibition ; the William Brown 40). Exhibition; 
the Bi bury Prize in Medi i value 32].; the Brackenbury Prize 
in Surgery, value 321.; the Pollock Prize in Physiology, value 18/.; the 
Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 10]. 10s.; the Treasurer's Prize, value 

10s ; General Proficiency Prizes for first, second, and th ird year 

students, of 103. 10s. each; the Brodie Prize ‘in Surgery ; the Acland 

— in Medicine; the ‘Thompson Medal; and Sir Charles Clarke’s 
rize. 

All hospital appointments, including the two House Physicianships 
and two House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, 

and are open to the students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor appointments are given 
without extra fees. Several paid that of 
Obstetric Assistant, with a salary of 100!. and board and lodging, are 
awarded yearly upon the recommendation of the Medical School Com- 
mittee. 

The new Physiological Laboratories and Class-Rooms are now open. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 

THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.B. Dean. 


M4G421N8.—FOR SALE, a paying MONTHLY 

SHILLING MAGAZINE. Present Proprietor would be willing 
to Farm the Advertisements.—Address Box 5843, Sell’s Advertising 
Offices, London. 














Besides Scholarships and Prizes there are annually Sixteen R 
Hospital appointmen:s Open to Students. 

The Composition Fee for the whole Med ical Curriculum is 100!. Special 
provision is made for Dental Students and for Candidates for the Pre- 
jimin: Scientific (M.B.) E ion 
The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommo- 
dation for Thirty Students and a Resident Warden. 





MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Oard of 
Terms on application. 
12 and 18, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 








Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Resident 
Medical Officer at the Hospital, or from 
A. PEARCE GOULD, Dean. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1688-89 will commence on October Ist, 
RE, “ead Address will be delivered by Dr. CULLING- 
Ww 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 125 Guineas and 
601. respectively, open to all first-year Students, will be offered for com- 
petition. The examination will be held on the 26th. 27th, and 28th of 
September, and the subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either 
Botany or Zoology, at the option of Candidates. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the “ Preliminary 
rg ” and “ Intermediate M.B.” Examinations of the University of 





a ‘additional Laboratory for the teaching of Advanced Physiology has 
been recently provided. 

All hospital appointments are open to students without extra charge. 

Scholarships and money prizes of considerable value are awarded at 
the Sessionai Examinations, as also several medals. 

‘he fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 

made to Lectures er to Hospital Practice. and special arrangements are 

made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years; also for 
Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

Medical practitioners, clergymen, and private families residing in the 
neighbourhood receive students for residence and supervision, and a 
register of approved lodgings is kept in the Secretary’s Office. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. Gzorcr RENDLE E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 


T, MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SES®ION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist, with an 
Introductory Address by Dr. WALLEK. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 100 Guineas each, and FIVE of 50 Guineas 
each, in NATURAL SCIENCE, will be offered for competition on 
September 27th and 28th. 

The School Seeaes, to which large additions were made in 1883, 
especially as regards the Laboratories for the teaching of Physiology 
and Chemistry, have been further enlarged by the addition of a wing 
containing a new Library, Pathological Laboratory, with arrangements 
for Bacteriological Research. In the Students’ Club a Larger Dining 
Hall and Reading Room have been added. 

The Course of Teaching at this School ensures careful and complete 
Preparation for all the Examining Boards, the Public Services, and the 
Higher University Examinations. 

Students may reside in the College under the supervision of the 
Warden, Dr. Luff. 

The Hospital contains ae beds, is situated in one of the most pleasant 
districts of London, and is in direct communication by rail with all 

of the metropolis. 

In addition to the Clinical Instruction and Lectures given in the 
Wards Wao Mh distinct pang ea will be given on Fridays 
ug demi ar, atdp 

There are Seven nomnene Medical Appolutinents in the Hospital open 
to Pupils without additional fee or expense of any kind. 

For Prospectus and further information apply from - _ 4 to the 
Medical Secretary, W. L. Denzitor, M.D., at the School ; 

GEORGE P. FIELD, ~ a 
SIDNEY PHILLIPS,-M. D., "Sub-Dean. 

















R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHOR’S AGENT and 
ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of Publish- 
ing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. Transfer 


THE REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 


— to the safi most cautious treatment, by 
R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W, 


HE AUTOTYPE FINE-ABT GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(Twenty Doors West of Mudie’s cone ) 





The GREAT MASTERS. Represented by choice Examples 
from the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


The NATIONAL GALLERY, hyve tates Ry Hundred 


Seventy Paintings reproduced in werent) thy e gracious 
mission of H.M. the Queen, Belections from a bate allerico of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 


AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS 
from the Salon, the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academ 


The GREAT BRITISH PORTRAITISTS (Reynolds, Lawrence, 
Gainsborough, Romney, Hoppner, Morland, &c.), from choice Proofs 
in the British Museum. 


The LIBER STUDIORUM. Facsimiled - Autotype from 
fine states lent by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, 


The ART of FRANCESCO BARTOLOZZI. 
Examples, with Notes and Memoir, by Louis Fagan, Es: 


The GOOD SHEPHERD; CHRIST and PETER. cami 
ef Two nobie Drawings by "Frederic Shields. 


ANCIENT ATHENS. Zwenty-Ave bs — e Autotypes from 
Negatives by W. J. Stillman, ms +» by authority of the 
Hellenic Society. Prosp on 


The INDUSTRIAL ARTS of PEACE and WAR. Autotypes 
from the Cartoons for the Frescoes in South Kensington Museum by 
SIR FREDERIC LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 


= hundred 








FREE BY POST. 
A Pamphlet. 40 pp. 4 Illustrations. 
UTOTYPE, a DECORATIVE and EDUCA. 
TIONAL ART. Containing a —— of Autotype, 8 ions 
for Decorating the Home with aj ictures, short Lists of 
Autotypes of the most celebrated eee, nwith 4 Llustations of Frames 
and Mouldings, Press Notices, &c. 
Sent free by post on application to 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, LONDON, W.C, 








Catalogues. 
poveras & FOULIS’ CATALOGUE of 
SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS (52 mY it free to any address, 
This List contains upwards of 2000 Wor eral Literature, and 


over 1,000 Recent Novels in es condition, an offered ol Beall reduced 
prices.—Dovcias & Fovuis, Librarians, 9, Castie-street, burgh. 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on modera' 
CATA. ‘UES on a) Tieation. 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO-8QU 


L LI 8 & ELVEY, 
Sues te SRE OAS Sane eee. 
Libraries Catal nged, Purchased, or Valued. 
29, NEW ‘BOND-STREET, LONDON, w. 


HE BATH BOOK-STORE 

Just published, CATALOGUE No. 120, 32 pp., containing many Thou 
sand Volumes on various Subjects (being a Selection from the “= 
Stock on Sale). Post free on application to W. & E. Picxexine, Bor 


sellers, Bridge-street, Bath. 

















Just issued, 


A CATALOGUE of OLD and SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS (No. 12), containing Books with Autographs, et 

Printed Books by tlm Wynkyn de Worde, Aldus, Berthelet, 

others.—Post free from J. E. Connisu, 33, Piccadilly, Manchester. 





of Literary Property carefully conducted. Safe > Opinions btai 
Twenty years’ ela eg Highest ref free.— 
la, Paternoster-row, E. 


QWIFT & CO., Music, Letterpress, and Litho- 
graphic Printers, Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. All kinds of 
Machining expeditiously done in the best style at moderate charges. 








(CLEARANCE CATALOGUE (No. 168, 40 pp.) of 
BOOKS in all Classes of Literature, including many of rarity, now 
ready, and offered at specially tempting prices by 
M. L. Bennett, 282, High Holborn. London, W.C. 


AUTOGRAPH CATALOGUE, 12 pp., also ready at same address. 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 


WERETHEIMER, LEA & CQO, 


ENGLISH and FOREIGN PRINTERS, 

Crrcvs-PLace, Lonpon-waLt, Lonpon, E.C. 
Books, Magazines, Newspapers, and Works for Learned Societies 
and Authors carefully produced in the best style on moderate terms. 


Printing in all Languages. 
Telephone 467. 


UTHORS and PROPRIETORS of MAGAZINES 

are informed that Messrs. DIGBY & LONG, Publishers, 18, 

Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C., have every facility for the PUBLI: 
CATION of NEW WORKS on the most advantageous term 





Lov= S CATALOGUE os CHOICE and USEFUL 


BOOKS, just issued, free to any address 
Cuar.es Lowe’s Great Bookshop, New- street, Birmingham. 


LOVE: OFFERS 100 vols. of BELL’S BRITISH 


POETS, very pretty, full smooth calf, grand order, 31. 10s.; 
PUNCH, complete Original Set, new half-calf, 1841-83, 18!.; HAZ ZLITTS 
LIFE of NAPO. 


LEON, 4 vols. original cloth, 12s. 
wz's Bookshop, ming! 
OOKS WANTED.—Large or small quantities of 
Old or Modern Books of any kind; Missals, Manuscripts, Auto- 
graph Letters, Portraits, Scrap - Books, ” Engravin; , Collections of 
Stamps or Literary Curiosities Purchased at full market value for 
by Cuartes Lowe, New-street, Birmingham. Parcels thankfully re. 
ceived, and Cash value sent by return. Established forty years. Re 
ferences and Lops Messrs. Lloyds, Barnetts, quets & Co. 
ies 








M UDIE’s SELECT LIBRARY, 


All the Best and most ——— Books of the Season are in circulation 
t Mudie’s Library. 


TOWN SURSORIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA Per Annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS Per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for a weekly exchange of Books by the 
Library Messengers) from TWO GUINEAS Per Annem. 








MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST contains many Thousand Volumes of 
Standard and other Works withdrawn from circulation, and now effered 
for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 

BOOKS IN ALL VARIETIES OF BINDING, 
Suitable for Presents and Prizes, always in stock. 





PROSPECTUSES AND LISTS OF BOOKS FOR SALE SENT 
POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, NEW CAPOED SER EET 
Brancu OFrices 
241, BROMPTON-ROAD, 8.W., and 2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 











Librar! pp grat 
uinvas Lowe, hy Birmingham. 
OOINS. 
S P IN KE & 8s oN, 
NUMISMATISTS, 


2, GRACECHURCH - STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
invite an inspecti of their extensive Stock of 
FINE and RARE COINS, 
Patterns and Proefs, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze. 
The Oldest Coin Dealers in London. 
Established 1772. 


Fine and Rare Coins, Medals, &c., Bought or Exchanged. _ 
Beek and PRINTS WANTED.—LIFE of FE of Mrs 








ELIOT. She was in Paris during the first Revolution. Also Tw? 
Prints, ABBLARD and HELOISB, half-l , by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds,—Address J. H, ATKINSON, 12, ‘Bast 5 
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Bis -PLATES (ex libris) executed in fine 


Antique | or a Par de a Ornamental, Pictorial, on 
e Medal for Des! 





Weal, —— raver, ye 8, pt. fig 2 ~ a 
London, Ww. 
EMORY, —LOISETTE'S SYSTEM is original 


and of great value. This testified in the one Court 
of New York, on July 26th, by DANIEL GREENLEAF AEE toed 
(Asther of ‘A System of Faychology,’ Longmans, 1584), s. 
HAMMOND waniter of several Works on Mind ry Nerves), ‘and others. 
r Prospectuses (post free), apply 
Prof. A. we tag 37, New Oxford-street, London. 











Sales by Auction 
TUESDAY NEXT.—Exotic Lepidoptera, 
R. J C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
TUESDAY NEXT, September Il. at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, 
a COLLECTION of EXOTIC LEPIDOPTERA in unusually perfect 
and fine condition, Sepetgre! the rarest Species from New Guinea, 
Sumatra, Bhutan, Sik: , West and South Coasts of Africa, 
South America, &ec. -_ miscellaneous lots of very fine and scarce 
Species pr. eee and named, and also in papers as imported. Also two 
handsome Mahogany Cabinets, fine of Macro and 
Micro ee pen Lepidoptera, po arg 7,500 ha thom and a choice y vt mong 
tion of Palwarctic Butterflies in Two Cabinets 
On view the day prior from 10till5and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had. 








FRIDAY NEXT.—Miscelianeous Property. 


M": J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
T, September 14, at half- ‘past 12 o'clock Descieely CAMERAS and 
reTeS by Firs t-Ciass Mak: ers, Dry Plates, Rolling Presses, Stands, and 
other Fnctograyhic Apparatus— Telescopes Microscopes and Objects— 
Magic Lanterns and Slides—Opera and Race Glasses—Electrical, Gal- 
yanic, and Chemical Apparatus—and the usual! Miscellaneous Property. 


On view the day prior from 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
The PRESENT PROBLEM in INDIA. By Sir W. W. Hunter, LL.D. 
REMINISCENCES of JOHN LEECH. By W. Holman Hunt. 
4 WINTER in SYRIA. By Sir M. E. Grant Duff. 
LITERARY IMMORTALITY. By Professor J. R. Seeley. 
STATE SOCIALISM. By John Rae. 
HENRY MORE, the PLATONIST. By Arthur Benson. 
The RIGHTS of CHILDREN. By Mary C. Tabor. 
APPLIED GEOGRAPHY. By J. Scott Keltie. 
IMPRESSIONS of PETERSBURG. By W. T. Stead. 
Mr. G. WYNDHAM’S TREATMENT of IRISH STATISTICS. By 
bishop Walsh. 





Isbister & Co. Limited, 56, Ludgate-hill, London. 


Ts NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
EPTEMBER. 2s. 6d. 

PAGES from a eibaniis DIARY. By Miss Beatrice Potter. 

SOCIALISM through AMERICAN SPECTACLES. By General Lloyd 





LORD ARMSTRONG and TECHNICAL EDUCATION. By the Right 
Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, M.P, 

An ARMADA RELIC. By the Marquis of Lorne. 

CHAUCER and the ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. By Francis Turner 
Palgrave. 


The MINERS of SCOTLAND. By Robert Haddon. 

BELIEF and CONDUCT. By Leslie Stephen. 

HOMICULTURE. By Julius Wertheimer. 

An AUSTRALIAN LESSON. By Edward Pulsford. 

bog t= al STORES for IRELAND. By the Hon. Horace Curzon 


JBAN-FRANCOIS MILLET. By Mrs. Henry Ady. 
ee, Ay EAST CENTRAL AFRICA. With a Map. By Oswald 
raw: - 


yo and IRELAND. By the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 


NOTES and QUERIES. (SEVENTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—Literature of Church Bells—Shakspeariana—The Great Java 
—Lesbos and Venice—‘ Dictionary of British and American Authors’ 
— Lex Forcia ’—An Interesting Manor—‘Suaviter in modo ”’— 
Alcestis and the Daisy—Skip—Epitaph—Difficulties of Authors— 
Howard of Effingham—“ Much cry and little wool ”—Inscription in 
8t. Helier Church—Roke. 


QUERIES :—Charger — Chartist — Samuel Foote — Robert Dunbart — 
Brembelshet Family — Statement eoncerning Early Christians — 
Nothingarian—Lord A. Hamilton—William Cartwright—Rule for 
Latin Verses—Stroud—‘‘ Tib and Tom ’’—Lord Chancellor Harcourt 
~—Heraldic—Chaplain in the Peninsular Army—Oldest Military Corps 
—Bay Berries—‘‘ Forme” = or “ “ Form "Magna Charta—French 
Refugees in Hamb ynolds and Morland—Stuart Pavers— 
Armada Li “The D S hire Hudibras ’’—Jews in Ireland 

Religi A ing—Scotch Hall—Authors Wanted. 

REPLIES : :—Hunting Horns—Leather Coins—Castor: Go-cart—Royal 
Arms in Churches—Loke— Religious Anecdotes—‘‘ Chante pleures’’ 
—Engravings by Kip—Virgil and Modern Iconoclasm—‘ Our Mutual 
Friend’—8t. Sophia —Rowlandson—Dympna—Swine Suckling— 
Ovid’s ‘ Fasti’—‘The Medusa ’—I ‘Vernon—Por 
Word—Jewish Names—Cogonal—Scott of Essex—Tutor of Wilkes— 
The Great Cryptogram—Water Flow—Christabel—Wreck of the 
Birkenhead — Snead — Anythingarians — Expulsion of Jews by 
Edward I.—Newspapers—Thos. Hanham, M.P.—Chaise-longue: 
Chaise-marine—Love-lies-Bleeding—Firet Pumping-Engine Company 
—Walker the Filibuster—Parchment Wills—Bishops Jackson and 
a Meaning of Nore— Danby Harcourt—Larboard—Authors 

















NOTES ON BOOKS: —* Count | Lucanor ’—Papworth’s ‘ Gwilt’s Encycle- 
f Archi of the Month, &c. 





Notices to Correspondents. 
Price 4d.; by post, 4}d. 





Published by John C. Francis, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, 
Chancery-lane, B.C. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
LIST. 


—_— 


A POPULAR HANDBOOK 
TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


By EDWARD T. COOK. 
With a Preface by JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d.; half-morocco, 14s. 
(Ready September 11. 
*,* Also an Edition on Large Paper, limited to 250 copies. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Mr. Ruskin, in his Preface, writes :—‘‘ So far as I know 
there has never yet been compiled for the illustration of any 
collection of paintings whatever a series of notes at once so 
copious, carefully chosen, and carefully arranged as this...... 
Readers will at once feel that the catalogue tells them about 
every picture and its painter just the thing they wished to 
know. They may rest satisfied also that it tells them these 
things on the best authorities.” 

Mr. Cook has received permission to incorporate in his 
book the notices of pictures in the National Gallery scattered 
up and down in Mr. Ruskin’s writings. 


NEW NOVELS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MR. WM. MINTO. 
THE MEDIATION OF RALPH 
HARDELOT. 


By WILLIAM MINTO, 

Author of ‘ The Crick of Doom.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
The Observer describes it as this ‘‘ most interesting novel,” 
and says that ‘‘ Mr. Minto with much vigour describes the 
change which had come over the temper of the middle and 
lower classes of English society durin ng the latter years of 
Edward III.’s brilliant reign, the smouldering dissatisfaction 
destined to burst into a blaze under the uncertain rule of 
the youthful Richard [I.’s advisers, and the actual part 
played by the discontented peasant population in the 

famous revolt.” 


MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


WITH THE IMMORTALS. 
By F. MARION CRAWFOR 
Author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ ‘ Dr. Claudius,’ ‘ Paul Patoff,’ &c. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 

The Spectator says:—‘‘To do justice to Mr. Crawford’s 
remarkable book by extracts would be impossible......It is a 
book which, whatever judgment may be passed upon its 
form, cannot fail to please a reader who enjoys crisp, clear, 
vigorous writing, and thoughts that are alike original and 
suggestive.” 


THE GIFT-BOOK ban ae YEAR, WITH NEARLY 
PICTURES. 


THE ENGLISH 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
1888, 


The Volume consists of 832 closely printed pages, and con- 
tains nearly 500 Illustrations. Cloth extra, price 8s. 
Among the chief Contents of the Volume are the following 

complete Stories and Serials :— 

COACHING DAYS and COACHING WAYS. By W. O. 
Tristram. With Illustrations by H. Railton and Hugh 
Thomson. 

The STORY of JAEL. By the Author of ‘ Mehalah.’ 

LIL: a Liverpool Child. By Agnes C. Maitland. 

The PATAGONIA. By Henry James. 

FAMILY PORTRAITS. By 8. J. Weyman. 

THAT GIRL in BLACK. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

= of OLD ENGLISH HOMES. By Elizabeth 

alch, 

PAGODAS, AURIOLES, and UMBRELLAS. By C. F. 
Gordon Cumming. 





The MAGIC FAN. By John Strange Winter. 


The MEDIATION of RALPH HARDELOT. By W. Minto. 
And SHORTER ESSAYS, POEMS, and PAPERS by well- 
known Writers, with PLCTURES by eminent Artists. 





MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS.—New Volume. 


The REVEREERATOR. Sy Henry 
JAMES, Author of ‘The American,’ ‘The Europeans,’ 
‘Daisy Miller,” ‘The Princess Casamassima,’ &c. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Guardian says :—‘‘ It is impossible to ate all 
the good points in the book; we can only advise all who 
a Mr. James’s writings to read this one as soon as 
possible.” 


MACMILLAN’S 2s, NOVELS.—New Volume, 


CHRIS. By W. E. Norris, Author of 


‘My Friend Jim,’ &c. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Globe 8vo. 2s. 
The Morning Post says :—‘‘ Mr. Norris’s charm of manner 
has never been more apparent than in this his latest tale.” 


SOLUTIONS of the EXAMPLES in 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS. 
By CHARLES SMITH, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, Author of ‘A 
Fag = ro Algebra,’ * Elementary Algebra,’ &c. Crown 
vo. 10s. 6d. 











MACMILLAN & Co, London. 


Cassell & Companys 
Educational Announcements. 


a ooo 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


THE NEW LATIN 
PRIMER. 


BY 

J. P. POSTGATE, 
M.A. Litt.D., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 
Professor of Comparative Philology, 

University College, London ; 

Editor of Select Elegies of Propertius, &c. ; 


ASSISTED BY 


C. A. VINCE, M.A., 
Head Master of Mill Hill School, 
Late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


‘Tue New Latin Primer’ is intended to 
supply a want which has long been felt in 
schools — that of an elementary Grammar 
which shall be at once accurate and easily 
intelligible. 


*.* A Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, will be 
sent post free on application, 


LATIN. 
Latin-English Dictionary, Cassell’s. 


Thoroughly Revised and Corrected, and in part Rewritten, by 
J.B. ¥. MARCHANT, M.A., Master of St. Paul’s School. 3s. 6d. 


Latin-English and English-Latin Dic- 


TIONARY. By J. R. BEARD, D.D., and C. BEARD, B.A. Crown 


8vo. 914 pages, 3s. 6d. 
FRENCH. 


Cassell’s French Dictionary. French- 
English and English-French. 242nd Thousand. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
leather back, 4s. 6d. 


Cassell’s French, Lessonsin. New and 
Revised Edition. Parts I. and II. cloth, each 2s. 6d.; complete, 
4s. 64.—KEY, 1s. 6d. 


French Exercises, The Marlborough. 
Twelfth Edition, Enlarged and Revised. By the Rev. G. W. DE 
LISLE, M.A. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


French Grammar, The Marlborough. 
Twentieth Edition, Enlarged and Revised. By the Rev. J. F. 
BRIGHT, M.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


CONRAD'S GRADUATED FRENCH READER. 


Cassell’s — School French Reader, 


d. By GUILLAUME 8. CONRAD. 23s. 6d. 


GERMAN. 


German Reading, First Lessons in, 
By A. JAGST. Illustrated throughout, ls. 


German Grammar, The Marlborough. 
Sixth and Enlarged Edition. By the Rev. J. F. BRIGHT, M.A. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Cassell’s German Dictionary. German- 
English and English-German Pronouncing. 6lst Thousand. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


German of To-Day. A Selection of 
Short Passages for Translation into English, selected from Contem- 
porary German Writers. By Dr. N. HEINEMANN, F.R.G.S. 1s. 6d. 





A List of CASSELL § COMPANY’S EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS and STUDENTS’ MANUALS will be sent post 
Sree on application, 


CASSELL & CoMPANY, LIMITED, 





Ludgate-hill, London. 
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BLACKWOODS EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 














DICTIONARIES. GEOGRAPHY. 
THE ONE-VOLUME DICTIONARY. Manual of Modern ws Mathematical, Physical, and Political, 
’s Dicti i i On a New Pl b of the River Systems of the GI 
Stormonth’s Dictionary of the English Language. Revised by the | SUS NGU EX” WackaY® Eleventh Thousand, Wevise,” Orown Sve. Te." 
LIBRARY EDITION. Large 8vo. handsomely bound in half-morocco, 31s. 6d. | Elements of Modern Geography. By the Same. Revised to the 
Present Time. Fifty-third Thousand. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


STUDENTS’ EDITION. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
The School Etymological Dictionary and Word-Book. By Rev. J. 
STORMONTH. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 260, 2s. 
The Handy School Dictionary. By the Same. Pp. 268, 9d. 


|The Intermediate Geography. By the Same. Revised to the Present 
Time. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Outlines of Modern Geography. By the Same. Revised to the 





Present Time. 176th Thousand, 18mo. ls. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. = : 
Manual of English Prose Literature, Biographical and Critical: | First Steps in Geography. By the Same. Revised to the Present 
By Prof. MINTO, Aberdeen | : - = ae eas 





designed mainly to show Characteristics < —— 
University. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6 


Characteristics of English Poets nae Chaucer to Shirley. By the 
SAME. New Edition. Crown 6vo. 7s. 62. reference to the Instructions recently issued b: 
With Illustrations. By Dr. ALEXANDER MACKAY. Thirtieth Thousand. ls. 6d. 


English Prose Composition: a Practical Manual for Use in Schools. | 
| PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

| 

| 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


Elements of Physiography and Physical Geography. With express 
the Science and Art Department, 





By Dr. JAMES CURRIE. Forty-seventh Thousand. 1s. 6d. 
LATIN AND GREEK. | Dr. Page’s Introductory Text-Book of Physical Geography. Sketch- 
Maps and Illustrations. Revised by Prof.C. LAPWORTH. Twelfth Edition. 2s, 6d, 


Practical Rudiments of the Latin Language; or, Latin Forms and | : 
English Roots. By Dr. JOHN ROSS, Third Edition. Crown 8vo. ls. 6d. Dr. Page’s Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geography. With 
| Engravings. Revised by the SAME. Third Edition. 5s. 


Stonyhurst Latin Grammar. By Rev. J. Gerard. Feap. 8vo. 3s. E ti Ph 1G hy. A Progressive Series of 
. . : xaminations on sical Geogra es 0 
An Easy Latin Construing Book. With Com- | | Questions, adapted to ee el te Sinan Text-Books of Physical Geo- 








Aditus Faciliores. 
plete Vocabulary. By Dr. POTTS and Rev. C. DARNELL. Ninth Edition. Feap. | graphy. By the SAME. Bixth Edition. 9d. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. | 
| ZOOLOGY. 


Aditus Faciliores Greci. An Easy Greek Construing Book. With 
| A Manual of Zoology, for the Use of Students. With a General Intro- 





Complete Vocabulary. By the SAME AUTHORS. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 
* duction on the Principles of Zoolo, By Prof. NICHOLSON, Aberdeen Universit; 
os Fetameet aenene See Sateen, ‘ Scheels, ond Private Seventh Edition, Revised and ae Gown 8vo. with Engravings, 18s. x3 
. By Rev. J. . Crown 8vo. wi aps, 68. 
| Text-Book of Zoology, for the Use of Schools. By the Same: Fourth 
Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo. with Engravings. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 
Epitome of Alison’s History of Europe, for the Use of Schools. 


Twenty-ninth Thousand. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Eighteen Christian Centuries. 


Introductory Text-Book of Zoology. By the Same. Sixth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. With 156 Engravings. 3s. 


Seventh Edition. By Rev. J. | Outlines of Natural History, for Beginners. Being Descriptions of 
a Progressive Series of Zoological Types. By the SAME. Third Edition. With En- 








WHITE. Post 8vo, with Index, 6s. 
History of France from the Earliest Times. Sixth Thousand. By a oe : 
the SAME. Post 8vo. with Index, 6s. A Manual of Paleontology, for the Use of Students. With a General 
Introduction on the Principles of Paleontology. By the SAME. Second Edition. 
MATHEMATICS. Swabs. 8vo. with 722 Snapantagg, 42s, ‘debited 


Primer of Geometry. An Easy Introduction to the Propositions of GEOLOGY. 
<0 deg en gl coche Dr. Page’s Introductory Text Book of Geology. New Edition. Revised 
Treatise on Arithmetic. With numerous Exercises for Teaching in : and Enlarged by Prof. LAPWORTH. Engravings and Glossarial Index. 3s, 6d. 


CLASSES. By JAMES WATSON. Fcap. 1s. 
| Dr. Page’s Advanced Text-Book of Geology, Descriptive and Indus- 


CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. TRIAL. Engravings and Glossary of Scientific Terms. Revised and Enlarged. 7s. 6d. 
Philosophical Classics. Edited by William Knight, LL.D., Professor | The Geological Examinator. A Progressive Series of Questions 
of Moral ge yee University of St. Andrews. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, with adapted to the Introductory and Advanced Text-Books of Geology. By the SAME. 9. 


Portraits, 3s. 6d. each 
DESCARTES. By Prof. MAHAFFY.—BUTLER. By the Rev. W. Lucas Cotiins, M.A. 

—BERKELEY. By Prof. CAMPBELL FRASER.—FICHTE. By Prof. ADAMSoN.—KANT. ’ CHEMISTRY. . . 

By Prof. WALLACE.—HAMILTON. By Prof. Verrcu.—HEGEL. By Prof. Epwarp Cairp. | Professor Johnston’s Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry. Eighty- 

—LEIBNIZ. By JoHN THEODORE MERZ.—VICO. By Prof. Firint.—HOBBES. By Prof. sixth Thousand. Revised by Sir C. A. CAMERON, M.D. F.R.G.S8., &c. Engravings. 1s. 

Croom RoBERTSON.—HUME. By the Epiror.—SPINOZA, By Principal Cairp.—BACON, R . a 
Professor Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 

Fourteenth Edition. Revised by the SAME. Fcap. 6s. 6d. 
| Professor Johnston’s Chemistry of Common Life. New Edition, 


Part I., Lire. By Prof. NicHOL. 
Foreign Classics for English Readers. By Various Authors. Edited 
Revised and brought down to the Present Time. By ARTHUR HERBERT CHURCH, 
M.A. Oxon; Author of * Food: its Sources, Constituents, and Uses,’ &c. Illustrated. 








by Mrs. OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. each. 


Contents :—DANTE.—VOLTAIRE.—PASCAL.—PETRARCH.—GOETHE.—MOLIERE.— 
SIMON. — CERVANTES. — COR- 





MONTAIGNE. — RABELAIS. — CALDERON. — SAINT 

NEILLE and RACINE.—SCHILLER.—ROUSSEAU.—LA FONTAINE, and other French Crown 8vo. 7s 6d. 

Fabulists. MADAME DE SEVIGNE.—TASSO. 

Ancient Classics for English Readers. Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas B OTANY. ‘ : 
COLLINS, M.A. Complete in 8 vols. 2s. 6d. each, in cloth (sold separately); or bound A Manual of Botany, Anatomical and Physiological. For the Use of 
in 14 vols. with calf or vellum back, 3/. 1s, Students. By Dr. ROBERT BROWN. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 








ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS. 


GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. HISTORICAL READERS. 


SHORT STORIES from ENGLISH HISTORY. 160 pp. 1. 





STANDARD READERS. | 
BOOK I. 40Lessons. Cloth, 8d. GEOGRAPHICAL PRIMER. _ 96 pages, cloth, 9d. 
BOOK II. 40 Lessons. Cloth, 9a. BOOK I. as ens wn 96 pages, cloth, 9d. Another Edition, 128 pp. 10d. 
BOOK III. 60 Lessons. Cloth, 1s. BOOK II. = eb .. 156 pages, cloth, 1s. 
500% ny. € Lemons. aeth, 1s. 3d. BOOK Ill... ss —ave_-:192 pages, cloth, 1s. 3d. | FIRST HISTORICAL READER. 160 pages, 1s. 
. 60 Lessons. Cloth, ls. 4d. BOOK IV. .. ...  ... 256 pages, cloth, ls. 6d. . Ad. 
BOOK VI. 60 Lessons. Cloth, Is. 6d. 500K Vv. ~ = <= see panes, cloth, lo, 64. | a ee eee eee 
—_— BOOK VI. ... ... 256 pages, cloth, ls. 9d. | THIRD HISTORICAL READER. 256 pages, 1s. 6d. 
INFANTS’ READERS. —_—— HISTORY of ENGLAND. In 1 vol. 208 pages, ls. 4d. 
FIRST PICTURE PRIMER. Sewed, 24. ; cloth, 34. _ STANDARD AUTHORS eee 
IMER. Sewed, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. B 8 | SHORT STORIES for COMPOSITION. With Remarks fod 
INFANTS’ PICTURE READER. Cloth, 6d. TANGLEWOOD TALES. 1s. 2d. | alien Letter-Writing, Specimens of Letters, and List 
PICTURE READING SHEETS. First and Second Series, VICAR of WAKEFIELD. 1s, 2d. of Subjects for Letters and Essays. 112 pages, ls. 
Unmounted, each 3s. 6d. Also to be had mounted on OUR VILLAGE. 1s. 2d. 
Boards or on Rollers, SS | A vinet BOOK on PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With 
ras omar ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. By Cwartes Sxrrit, St. | iagrams, Maps, and Illustrations. 64 pages, 4 
SCHOOL RECITATION BOOKS. Thomas, Charterhouse. In Three Parts, 64 pp. cloth | MRS. HEMANS’S POEMS. Selected for Use in School. 
BOOKS I.and II. 32 pp., 24.—III. and IV. 48 pp. 3d.— limp, each 6d. With a Biographical Sketch. With copious Notes and 
ANSWERS to each Part, price 2d. | Illustrations. 64 pages, 3d. 


.and VI, 64 pp. 4d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.’S STANDARD EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 





By the Rev. OC. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A., late Fellow of “derson College, Oxford. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, 


1.4 HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE, from the 
Earliest Period to the Times of the Antonines. Fourth Edition. 8s. 6d. 
“Mr. Cruttwell has done a real service to all students of the Latin language and litera- 
ture. Full of good scholarship and good criticism.” —Atheneum. 
** Nothing at all equal to it has hitherto been published in England.” 


British Quarterly Review. 
COMPANION VOLUME. 


2. SPECIMENS of ROMAN LITERATURE, from the 


Earliest Period to the Times of the Antonines. Passages selected y So the Works 
of Latin Authors (Prose Writers and Poets). Edited by the Rev. C. T. CRUTTWELL, 
M.A., &c., Merton College, Oxford, and PEAKE BANTON, M.A., sometime Scholar 
of Jesus College, Cambridge. Second Editwn. 10s, 6d. 
Part I. ROMAN THOUGHT—Religion, Philosophy and Science, Art and Letters. 
Part II. ROMAN STYLE—Descriptive, Rhetorical, and Humorous Passages. 5s. 
‘** Specimens of Roman Literature’ marks a new era in the study of Latin.” 
English Churchman. 
“There is no other book of the kind in this country which can be more safely recom- 
mended either for its breadth, cheapness, or interest.”—Prof. ELLIs in the Academy, 
* Recommended for Exercises in Unseen Translation. 
KEY to Period II., Part IL., supplied to Teachers only, 2s, 6d. 


6s. 


¥ F. B. JEVONS, 
A HISTORY of GREEK LITERATURE, from the 


Earliest Period to the Death of Demosthenes. By FRANK B. JEVONS, M.A., Tutor 
in the University of Durham. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

‘Mr. Jeyons’s work is distinguished by the author’s THOROUGH ACQUAINTANCE with the 
OLD WBITERS, and his DISCRIMINATING USE of the MODERN LITERATURE bearing upon the 
subject......His great merit lies in his excellent exposition of the POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
causes concerned in the development of the literature of Greece.” 

Berlin Philologische Wochenschrift. 
o “It is beyond all question the BEST HISTORY of Greek literature that has hitherto been 


“ An admirable text-book.” —Westminstar Review. 
“Mr. Jevons’s work supplies a real want.”—Contemporary Review. 





P 


PROF. RAMSAY’S CLASSICAL WORKS. 


1.4 MANUAL of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. With 


numerous Engravings, and very copious Index. Thirteenth Edition. 8s. 6d. 


2 An ELEMENTARY MANUAL of ROMAN ANTI- 


UITIES. With numerous Illustrations, Highth Edition. 4s. 


3. A MANUAL of LATIN PROSODY. Illustrated by 


Copious Examples and Critical Remarks. Sizth Kdition. 


BY PROFS. CALDERWOOD AND FLEMING. 
Now ready, Fourth Edition, 


The VOCABULARY of PHILOSOPHY: Psychological, 


Ethical, Metaphysical. With Quotations and References for the Use of Students. By 
WILLIAM FLEMING, D.D., late Prof. of Moral Mane | in the University of 
Glasgow. Revised and largely Reconstructed by HENRY CALDERWOOD, LL.D., 
Prof. of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


UNIVERSITY CLASSICS, ILLUSTRATED. 


VIRGIL. With English Notes by) HORACE. With ae Notes by 

P ¥ 4 BUCOLIGS and GEORGICS. 2s. 6d. yy 

art an 

Part IE. The HNEID, Books 1.-VI. 2s, 6a. | P2°* 1. CARMINA. Be 

Part III. The A2NEID, Books VII.-XII. 2s.6d. | Part Il. SATIRES and EPISTLES. 3s. 
Or complete in 1 vol. 6s. Or complete in 1 vol. 5s, 


PROFESSOR CRAIK’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


1, A HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE, and of 


the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. From the Norman Conquest. With numerous 
Excerpts and Specimens. By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK, LL.D., late Professor of 
History and ete ‘eaeeeeiees Queen’s College, Belfast. New Edition, In 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. cloth, 
“Prof. Craik’s book, pl as it does, through ag whole history of the language, 
probably takes a place quite by itself.”—Saturday Review. 


2,4 MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE. For the | 


Use of Colleges, Schools, and those preparing for Competitive Examinations. 
the larger Work by Dr. CRAIK. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
*,* To the TENTH EDITION is ep an Appendix on RECENT LITERATURE. By 
8 ORAIK, M.A. LL.D., ry to ti tish Education Board. 


PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and PALAONTOLOGY. (On 


the basis of Phillips.) By H. GOVIER SEELEY, F.R.8., Professor of Geography, 
King’s College, London, With Illustrations. In 8vo. handsome cloth, 18s, 


From 








“It is impossible to praise too highly the research which Professor SEELEY’s PHysIcAL 
GroLoGy evidences. It is far more than a text-book, it isa Directory to the STUDENT in 
ae investigations.” 

esidential Address to the Geological Society, 1885, by Prof. Bonney, D.Sc. F.R.S, 





STRATIGRAPHICAL GEOLOGY and PALAONTO- 
LOGY. By ROBERT ETHERIDGE, F.R.8., of the British Museum, late Palezontologist 
to the Geological Survey. With numerous Tables, Map, and 36 Plates, In 8vo. hand- 
some cloth, 34s 
#* This work affords 8 COMPLETE CENSUS of BRITISH ORGANIC REMAINS. 

“If Prof. SEELEY'’s volume was remarkable for its originality and the breadth of its 
views, Mr. ETHERIDGE fully justifies the assertion made in his preface that his book ‘ differs 
in construction and detail —. a known manual.,’...... Must take HIGH RANK AMONG 
WORKS OF REFERENCE.”—At 

“No such compendium of goslogion! knowledge has ever been ae together before.” 

minster neu, 





THIRD AND STUDENTS’ EDITION. 
Shortly, royal 8vo. with 694 Illustrations, 


HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY (A TEXT-BOOK of). By Prof. 


L. LANDOIS, of oie Translated from the Sixth German Edition by WM. 
STIRLING, M.D. , Brackenbury Professor of Physiology in Owens College, and 
Victoria University, , tamemer, Examiner in the University of Oxford. 


‘* A PERFECT MINE OF INFORMATION of the widest possible scope.” —Atheneum, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY (OUTLINES of). Including 


Experimental and Chemical Physiology, with reference to Practical Medicine. 'A 
Laboratory Handbook for the Use of Students. By Prof. STIRLING, Owens College, 
Manchester. With 142 Illustrations. 





In royal 8vo. with 190 Illustrations, 18s. 


EMBRYOLOGY (An INTRODUCTION to). For the 


Use of Students. By A. C. HADDON, M.A., Professor of Zoology in the Royal 
College of Science, Dublin. 


Large crown 8vo. illustrated, 12s. 6d. 


BIOLOGY (A TEXT-BOOK of). For the Use of Students. 


By J. R. A. DAVIS, B.A., Lecturer on Biology, University College of Wales,. 
Aberystwith. 


Medium 8vo. with 17 Lithographic Plates and numerous Illustrations, 30s. 


BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION (A PRACTICAL TREATISE 


on): being a Text-Book on the Design and Construction of Bridges in Iron and Steel. 
a” oe of Students, Draughtsmen, and Engineers, By T. CLAXTON FIDLER, 
Inst. 


“One of the VERY BEST RECENT works on the Strength of Materials and its application 
to Bridge Construction......Well repays a careful study.” — Engineering, 


MANUALS BY W. J. MACQUORN RANKINE, 
LL.D. F.R.8., late Reg. Prof. of Civil Engineering in the University of Glasgow, 
With Diagrams. 
1, APPLIED MECHANICS, Twelfth Edition. 12s. 6d. 
2. CIVIL ENGINEERING. Sizteenth Edition. 16s. 
3. The STEAM ENGINE, and OTHER PRIME MOVERS. Twelfth Edition. 
4. MACHINERY and MILL-WORK. Sizth Edition. 12s. 6d. 


5. USEFUL RULES and TABLES. With Electrical Appendix by A. JAMIESON, C.E. F.R.8.E. 
Sizth Edition, 10s. 6d. 


6A — TEXT-BOOK. By Prof. RANKINE and E. F. BAMBER, C.E. Third 
fdition. 9s. 


12s. 6d. 


Seventh Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


MARINE ENGINEERING. By A.E. Seaton, M.I.N.A,. 
Lecturer at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 
“*Mr. Seaton’s manual has no rival.” — Times. 





Crown 8vo. illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


MINE SURVEYING (A TEXT-BOOK of). For the Use 
of Managers of Mines and Collieries, &¢. By BENNETT H. BROUGH, Associate and 
Instructor of Mine Surveying, Royal School of Mines. 

** A valuable accessory to Surveyors in every department of commercial enterprise...... 

The volume is enriched with numerous well-drawn diagrams,”—Colliery Guardian, 








Third Edition, Revised, 7s. 6d. 


STEAM and STEAM ENGINES (A TEXT-BOOK on). 


For the Use of Students preparing for Competitive Examinations. By A. JAMIESON, 
C.E. F.R.8.E., Professor of Engineering in Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College. With 200 Illustrations, 4 Folding Plates, and Examination Papers, 


‘The BEST BOOK yet published for the use of Students.”—Zngineer, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—In the press, 


1, An ELEMENTARY MANUAL of STEAM and the 


STEAM ENGINE. 
2. An FLEMENTARY MANUAL of APPLIED ME- 


With numerous Illustrations and Examination Questions. 


ELECTRICAL RULES and TABLES, A POCKET- 


BOOK of. By J. MUNRO, C.E., and A. JAMIESON, C.E. F.R.S.E. Fifth Edition. 
Pocket size, with numerous Diagrams, is. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY (A SHORT MANUAL of). 


By A. DUPRE, Ph.D. F.R.S. F.C.S., and H. WILSON HAKE, Ph.D. F.I.C. F.C.8. 
With a Coloured Table of Spectra. 
‘The BEST MANUAL that has appeared on the subject of inorganic chemistry.”— Analyst, 








A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.C.S., Professor of Metallurgy, Technical College, Glasgow. 


QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS (OUTLINES of). For 
the Use of Students, Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, ' 
QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS (OUTLINES of). Uniform 
with the above, (Jn the press, 





London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO. Exeter-street, Strand. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


——~> 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
SEPTEMBER, 1888, 
Contains, besides other Articles of interest, 


FROM MOOR ISLES. By Jessie Fothergill. Part IV. 
haps. 5-9. 


A GREAT YORKSHIRE VICAR. By the Rector of Tenby. 
MONTAIGNE. 

GRISELDA. By Amy Levy. 

DISRAELI’S WOMANKIND. By Morice Gerard. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD'S POETRY. 

The ROGUE. By W.E. Norris. Chaps. 32-35. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


——_ 


PAID IN his OWN COIN. ByE. J. 
GOODMAN, Author of ‘Too Curious.’ In 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. 

*** Paid In his Own Coin’ is a powerful story, with a well- 
constructed plot and exciting incidents. The like praise is 
deserved by many works that do not offer the ‘ something 
more’ which characterizes Mr. Goodman’s present book. 
Whether grave or gay, the author is always exceptionally 
interesting.”—Morning Post. 

“‘*Paid In his Own Coin’ is entitled to rank with the 
most readable novels of the day, eventful enough to content 
those who crave for the sensational, and culminating satis- 
factorily. Alike free from coarse realism and namby-pamby 
sentimentality, from politics, religious controversy, and 
metaphysical theorizing, it is a book which, once taken up, 
will be laid down with reluctance until finished, and in 
many cases will probably achieve the honours of re-perusal. 34 

Daily Telegraph, 


HARTAS MATURIN. By Hd. F. 
LESTER, Author of ‘Under Two Fig-Trees,’ &. In 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“The story is full of incident, of vigorous action, and 
bright, sparkling dialogue, and is everywhere pervaded bya 
healthy moral tone. The neat-cut epigram, playful humour, 
and the obvious moral of action are better than didactic 
prosing, and when the characters are real and natural, as 
they are here, they preach their lay sermons very effec- 
tively. Altogether, ‘Hartas Maturin’ is a powerful, well- 
written, and deeply interesting novel.”—Daily Telegraph, 








HUSH! By Curtis Yorke, Author of 


* Dudley,’ &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“* Miss Curtis Yorke’s work is fresh and bright, and the 
story is told with singular depth of insight and delicacy of 
feeling. The book shows fine observation throughout, and 
is illumined with genuine flashes of genius. To the woman 
who could write ‘ Hush !’ little is impossible in the world of 
fiction.”— Whitehall Review. 

** A book that should be read.” —Atheneum. 





A NEW EDITION AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 
PRICE 3s 6d. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. By Mrs. Henry 


WOOD. Forming a Volume of the New Edition of that 
Author’s Works, now appearing at monthly intervals. 
Each Novel in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth 3s. 6d. 


In this Series already have appeared, the binding, style, 
and price being the same :— 
East Lynne. The Shadow of Ash- 
The Channings. _ lydyat. 


Mrs. Halliburton’s Lord Oakburn’s 
Troubles. | Daughters. 


Verner’s Pride. ‘Roland Yorke. 


Complete Sets of Mrs. Henry Wood’s Novels are also on 
sale in the Library Edition, in Bentley’s Favourite Novels. 





A NEW EDITION. 


TOO CURIOUS. By E. J. Goodman. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 2s, Gd. 


“*To these who care for a fascinating narrative, we can 
warmly commend ‘Too Curious’ as a story which they will 
not lay dowrtill they have finished it,”—Glasgow Herald, 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


— 
NEW NOVELS. 
The YOUNGEST MISS GREEN. 


By F. W. teat red Author of ‘Grandmother's Money,’ * The 
Courting of Mary Smith,’ &c. 3 vols. 


A DAUGHTER of DIVES. By Leith 


DERWENT, Author of ‘ Circe’s Lovers,’ ‘ King mm ’&c. 3 vols. 


The DUCHESS. By the Author of 


aay? Bawn,’ ‘ Phyllis,’ ‘ Airy Fairy Lillian,’ ‘Lady Branksmere,’ 
vol. 6s. 


A “CREATURE of CIRCUM- 


STANCES. By HARRY LANDER. 3 vol: 
“Clever it is throughout, though on the winke it is perhaps rather 
extraordinary than admirable.”"—St. James’s Gazette. 


A MODERN DELILAH. By Vere 


CLAVERING. In 3 vols. 
“The novel deserves oo for its spine and ease of style, and 


for the simple force with which its main 
Scotsman, 


NINETTE: an Idyll of Provence, 
4 the AUTHOR of ‘ VERA,’ ‘ BLUE ROSES,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

= 7 book written by the author of ‘ Vera’ possesses distinction 

and charm ina = or juin degree, and to this rule ‘ Ninette’ is not 

an exception.’’—Specta 

A BITTER. REPENTANCE. By 


Iady VIRGINIA SANDARS. 3 vol 
** Lady Virginia Sandars’s new nov ba > told with more than average 
skill; the author has a fertile imagination, which enables her to vary 


ad libitum the situations in which she places her personages.”’ 
Morning Post. 


The LASSES of LEVERHOUSE. 


By ey FOTHERGILL, Author of ‘Kith and Kin,’ ‘ The First 
6s. 


Violin,’ &e. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
“There” isa youthful freshness ‘and heartiness in the author’ 's way of 
telling her story which makes the book peculiarly enjoyable. ote 
sma 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Each in a Single Volume. 


DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 


ky EDNA LYALL, Slits of ‘ We Two,’ &c. 


WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author of 
IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna 
KNIGHT ERRANT. By Edna Lyall, 
WON by WAITING. New and 


Revised mA By EDNA LYALL, Author of ‘ Donovan,’ &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 


Each in a Single Volume, price 5s. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- | CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE, 
4 WOMAN'S THOUGHTS to ge 
HANNAH. 
a TIPE for s LIFE |The UNKIND WORD. 
‘ |A BRAVE LADY. 


NOTHING NEW. 
MISTRESS and MAID. | STUDIES from LIFE. 


The WOMAN’S KINGDOM. | YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SAM SLICK.’ 
NATURE AND HUMAN |The OLD JUDGE; or, Life 


NATURE. in a Colony. 
TRAITS of AMERICAN 


WISE SAWS and MODERN | HUMOUR. 








INSTANCES. |The AMERICANS at HOME. 

BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
DAVID ELGINB FORBES, 
ROBERT FALCONER, Sit GIBBLE. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
ADAM GRAEME E of IRVING. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE, 
AGNES. PHBE, JUNIOR. 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY.| NO CHURCH. 


BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 
The REAL LORD BYRON. | A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 


BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
The CRESCENT and the DARIEN. 


O88, 
BY AMELIA B EDWARDS. 
BARBARA’S HISTO BRACKENBURY. 
BY J ULIA KAVANAGH. 
NATHALIE. DELE. 
BY VARIOUS AUTHOR Ss. 
a WISE Nd ROMANCE of the 
LEIGH HUNTSOLDCOURT Lost. ao "BAVED. By the 
SUBURB Hon. Mys. Norto 
MARGARET and HER Lis MISERABLES. By Vic- 
BRIDESMAIDS. tor Hugo. 


Sir BERNARD BURKE’S|§T, OLAVE’S. By th 
FAMILY ROMANCE. of ‘ Janita’s ‘Coms.” sae 
me iY bye Gente DIXON’S NEW AMERICA. 
FREER’S LIFE of JEANNE | ANNALS of an EVENTFUL 
LIFE. By Dr. Dasent. 


D’ALBRET. 
The VALLEY of a HUN-|MY LITTLE LADY. By 
DRED FIRES. E. Frances Poynter. 





LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. vy Professor t. D. Yonge. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & (00.’8 
PUBLICATIONS. 


_¥_>— 


The GREAT MUSICIANS. A Series 


of Biographies of the Great Musicians. Edited by Dr. FRANCIS 
HUEFFER. Small post 8vo. cloth extra, price 3s. each. 

“In these dainty volumes, under the able superintendence of Mr. 
Hueffer, musical authorities of note describe the lives and criticize the 
masterpieces of the Great Musicians. conveying just such information 
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Address to.the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Bath, September 
5th, 1888. By Sir Frederick Bramwell, 
F.R.S., President. 


Sm Freperick BraMwELt has not pitched 
his address in too high a key. He has not 
adopted the lofty philosophical tone which 
characterized the utterances of some of his 
redecessors in office. He has not ventured, 
ike some of them, into metaphysical sub- 
tleties and trodden on the dangerous border- 
land of theology. He has not dealt much 
with professional technicalities, nor pre- 
sented a formidable array of statistics. He 
has adopted a style of easy banter in which 
one can hardly distinguish jest from earnest 
—a style eminently fitted to arrest the at- 
tention of that large portion of his audience 
who are only votaries of science for one 
week, 

The address is devoted to two subjects, 
one relating to applied science itself, the 
other to the men by whom the application 
is made; and the lesson which it most 
strongly enforces is the necessity of attend- 
ing to the very smallest matters. Ouae is 
involuntarily reminded, in some parts of it, 
of the gradual steps by which improvements 
were effected by the great breeders of stock, 
not to speak of that still more gradual pro- 
cess to which Darwin attributes the origin 
of existing species. The scope of the address 
is set forth in the following introductory 
remarks :— 

“The late Lord Iddesleigh delighted an 
audience, for a whole evening, by an address on 
‘Nothing.’ Would that I had his talents, and 
could discourse to you as charmingly as he did 
to his audience, but I dare not try to talk about 
‘Nothing.’ I do, however, propose, as one of the 
two sections of my address, to discourse to you 
on the importance of the ‘ Next-to-Nothing.’ 
The other section is far removed from this micro- 
scopic quantity, as it will embrace the ‘ Eulogy 
of the Civil Engineer’ and will point out the 
value to science of his works. I do not intend 
to follow any system in dealing with these two 
sections. I shall not even do as Mr. Dick, in 
‘David Copperfield,’ did—have two papers, to 
one of which it was suggested he should confine 
his Memorial and to the other his observations 
as to King Charles’s head. The result is, you 
will find, that the importance of the next-to- 
nothing, and the laudation of the civil engineer, 
will be mixed up in the most illogical and hap- 
hazard way throughout my address. I will leave 





to such of you as are of orderly minds the task 
of rearranging the subjects as you see fit, but I 
trust—arrangement or no arrangement—that by 
the time I have brought my address to a conclu- 
sion, I shall have convinced you that there is no 
man who more thoroughly appreciates the high 
importance of the ‘next-to-nothing ’ than the 
civil engineer of the present day, the object 
of my eulogy this evening. If I may be 
allowed to express the scheme of this ad- 
dress in modern musical language, I will 
say that the ‘ next-to-nothing’ ‘motive’ will 
commonly usher in the ‘praise-song’ of the 
civil engineer, and it seems to me will do this 
very fitly, for in many cases it is by the patient 
and discriminating attention paid to the effect 
of the ‘ next-to-nothing’ that the civil engineer 
of the present day has achieved some of the 
labours of which I now wish to speak to you.” 


After allusions to the presidency of Sir 
John Hawkshaw at Bristol in 1875, and of 
Sir William Siemens at Southampton in 
1882, comes a discussion of the aid which 
engineers and other representatives of 
applied science have rendered to the pro- 
gress of theoretical knowledge :-— 


**T am aware it is said Section G does not 
contribute much to pure science by original 
research, but that it devotes itself more to the 
application of science. There may be some 
foundation for this assertion, but I cannot re- 
frain from the observation that when engineers, 
such as Siemens, Rankine, Sir William Thom- 
son, Fairbairn, or Armstrong, make a scientific 
discovery, Section A says it is made, not in the 
capacity of an engineer, and therefore does 
not appertain to Section G, but in the capacity 
of a physicist, and therefore appertains to Sec- 
tion A—an illustration of the danger of a man’s 
filling two positions, of which the composite 
prince-bishop is the well-known type. But I 
am not careful to labour this point, or even to 
dispute that Section G does not do much for 
original research. I don’t agree it is a fact, but, 
for the purposes of this evening, I will concede 
it to be so. But what then? This Association 
is for the ‘ Advancement of Science ’—the ad- 
vancement, be it remembered; and I wish to 
point out to you, and I trust I shall succeed in 
establishing, that for the advancement of science 
it is absolutely necessary there should be the 
application of science, and that, therefore, the 
section which as much as any other (or, to 
state the fact more truly, which more than 
any other) in the Association applies science is 
doing a very large share of the work of advancing 
science, and is fully entitled to be periodically 
represented in the presidency of the whole 
Association. I trust also I shall prove to you 
that applications of science, and discoveries in 
pure science, act and react the one upon the 
other. I hope in this to carry the bulk of my 
audience with me, although there are some, I 
know, whose feelings, from a false notion of 
respect for science, would probably find vent in 
the ‘toast’ which one has heard in another 
place —this ‘toast’ being attributed to the 
pure scientist—‘ Here ’s to the latest scientific 
discovery : may it never do any good to any- 
body !’” 

The first illustration is taken from the story 
of Galileo, Torricelli, and the pump-maker, 
and is apt as an instance of an important 
scientific discovery arising out of a practical 
want; but in the humble part which it 
assigns to the pump-maker it is not par- 
ticularly complimentary to the members of 
Section G. 

The next illustration is more effective :— 


“ Electricity—known in its simplest form to 
the Greeks by the results arising from the fric- 
tion on amber, and named therefrom ; afterwards 
produced from glass cylinder machines or from 
plate machines ; and produced a century ago by 





the ‘Influence’ machine—remained, as did the 
discoveries of Volta and Galvani, the pursuit of 
but a few, and even the brilliant experiments 
of Davy did not suffice to give very great 
impetus to this branch of physical science. 
Ronalds, in 1823, constructed an electric tele- 
graph. In 1837 the first commercial use was 
made of the telegraph, and from that time 
electrical science received an impulse such as it 
had never before experienced. Further scien- 
tific facts were discovered ; fresh applications were 
made of these discoveries. Thesefresh applications 
led to renewed vigour in research, and there was 
the action and reaction of which I have spoken. 
In the year 1871 the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers was established. In the year 1861 
our own Association had appointed a committee 
to settle the question of electrical standards 
of resistance, which committee, with enlarged 
functions, continued its labours for twenty 
years, and of this committee I had the honour 
of being a member. The results of the labours 
of that committee endure (somewhat modified, 
it is true), and may be pointed to as one of the 
evidences of the value of the work done by the 
British Association. Since Ronalds’s time how 
vast are the advances which have been made in 
electrical communication of intelligence by land 
lines, by submarine cables all over the world, 
and by the telephone! Few will be prepared to 
deny the statement that pure electrical science 
has received an enormous impulse, and has been 
advanced by the commercial application of elec- 
tricity to the foregoing and to purposes of light- 
ing. Since this latter application scores, I may 
say hundreds, of acute minds have been devoted 
to electrical science, stimulated thereto by the 
possibilities and probabilities of this application.” 


In estimating the aid which practical 
applications render to pure science, it must 
be remembered that as long as the interest 
in a subject of investigation is confined to 
the pure scientist, experiments must be upon 
a small scale, and means of investigation 
are narrowed by considerations of expense. 
When the subject acquires commercial 
importance, everything necessary for the 
purposes of the experimenter is provided 
without stint, and not only are his laboratory 
appliances enlarged, but the practical works 
which he is called upon to superintend are 
themselves an experiment on a gigantic scale, 
often leading of themselves to important 
revelations which he has only to observe and 
record. Severe comments are made on the 
Act of 1882—an Act ‘ which had in its title 
the facetious statement that it was ‘to facili- 
tate Electrical Lighting’ ”’:— 

‘*The other day a member of the House of 
Commons was saying to me: ‘I think it is very 
much to our discredit in England that we should 
have allowed ourselves to be outrun in the dis- 
tribution of electric lighting to houses by the 
inhabitants of the United States and by those 
of other countries.’ Looking upon him as being 
one of the authors of the ‘facetious’ Act, I 
thought it pertinent to quote the case of the 
French parricide, who, being asked what he has 
to say in mitigation of punishment, pleads, 
‘Pity a poor orphan’—the parricide and the 
legislator being both of them authors of con- 
ditions of things which they affect to deplore.” 


The next point in the address is a noble 
vindication of engineering science as the 
poor man’s friend :— 


“One of the subjects which, as much as (or 
probably more than) any other, occupies the 
attention of the engineer, and therefore of Sec- 
tion G, is that of (the so-called) prime movers, 
and I will say boldly that, since the introduc- 
tion of printing by the use of movable type, 
nothing has done so much for civilization as the 
development of these machines, Let us consider 
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these prime movers, and first in the compara- 
tively humble function of replacing that labour 
which might be performed by the muscular 
exertion of human beings—a function which at 
one time was looked upon by many kindly but 
short-sighted men as taking the bread out of 
the mouth of the labourer (as it was called), and 
as being therefore undesirable. I remember re- 
visiting my old schoolmaster, and his saying to 
me, shaking his head: ‘So you have gone the 
way I always feared you would, and are making 
things of iron and brass to do the work of men’s 
hands.’ It must be agreed that all honest and 
useful labour is honourable, but when that 
labour can be carried out without the exercise 
of any intelligence, one cannot help feeling that 
the result is likely to be intellectually lowering. 
Thus it is a sorry thing to see unintelligent 
labour, even although that labour be useful. 
It is but one remove from unintelligent labour 
which is not useful, that kind of labour gener- 
ally appointed (by means of the treadwheel or 
the crank) as a punishment for crime. Consider 
even the honourable labour (for it is useful and 
it is honest) of the man who earns his livelihood 
by turning the handle of a crane, and compare 
this with the labour of a smith, who, while pro- 
bably developing more energy by the use of his 
muscles than is developed by the man turning 
the crane-handle, exercises at the same time the 
powers of judgment, of eye, and of hand in a 
manner which I never see without my admira- 
tion being excited. I say that the introduction 
of prime movers as a mere substitute for unin- 
telligent manual labour is in itself a great aid to 
civilization and to the raising of humanity, by 
rendering it very difficult, if not impossible, for 
a human being to obtain a livelihood by unintel- 
ligent work—the work of the horse in the mill 
or of the turnspit.” 

The last sentence is unpleasantly sugges- 
tive of enforced starvation for the unintelli- 
gent. We suppose what is meant is that 
better work will be found for them. 

The President now passes on to a field 
from which human labour is not displaced, 
because human labour was incompetent to 
occupy it :— 

**But there are prime movers and prime 
movers—those of small dimensions and em- 
ployed for purposes where animal power or 
human power might be substituted, and those 
which attain ends that by no conceivable pos- 
sibility could be attained at all by the exertion 
of muscular power. Compare a galley, a vessel 
propelled by oars, with the modern Atlantic 
liner ; and first let us assume that prime movers 
are non-existent and that this vessel is to be pro- 
pelled galley-fashion. Take her length as some 
600 feet, and assume that place be found for as 
many as 400 oars on each side, each oar worked 
by three men, or 2,400 men; and allow that six 
men under these conditions could develope work 
equal to one horse-power: we should have 400 
horse-power. Double the number of men, and 
we should have 800 horse-power, with 4,800 men 
at work, and at least the same number in reserve, 
if the journey is to be carried on continuously. 
Contrast the puny result thus obtained with the 
19,500 horse-power given forth by a large prime 
mover of the present day, such a power requir- 
ing, on the above mode of calculation, 117,000 
men at work and 117,000 in reserve ; and these 
to be carried in a vessel less than 600 feet in 
length. Even if it were possible to carry this 
number of men in such a vessel, by no conceiv- 
able means could their power be utilized so as 
to impart to it a speed of twenty knots an hour. 
This illustrates how a prime mover may not only 
be a mere substitute for muscular work, but may 
afford the means of attaining an end that could 
not by any possibility be attained by muscular 
exertion, no matter what money was expended 
or what galley-slave suffering was inflicted. 
Take, again, the case of a railway locomotive. 


implement which, even including its tender, 
does not occupy an area of more than fifty 
square yards, and that draws us at sixty miles 
an hour. Here, again, the prime mover suc- 
ceeds in doing that which no expenditure of 
money or of life could enable us to obtain from 
muscular effort.” 


The President justly repudiates the limi- 
tation put upon the meaning of the phrase 
‘civil engineering”? when it is set over 
against ‘“‘ mechanical engineering” :— 


‘*To what and to whom are these meritorious 
prime movers due? I answer: to the applica- 
tion of science and to the labours of the civil 
engineer, using that term in its full and proper 
sense, as embracing all engineering other than 
military. I am, as you know, a civil engineer, 
and I desire to laud my profession and to 
magnify mine office ; and I know of no better 
means of doing this than by quoting to you the 
definition of ‘civil engineering’ given in the 
charter of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
namely, that it is ‘ the art of directing the great 
sources of power in Nature for the use and con- 
venience of man.’ These words are taken from 
a definition or description of engineering given 
by one of our earliest scientific writers on the 
subject, Thomas Tredgold, who commences that 
description by the words above-quoted, and who, 
having given various illustrations of the civil 
engineer's pursuits, introduces this pregnant 
sentence :—‘This is, however, only a brief 
sketch of the objects of eivil engineering ; the 
real extent to which it may be applied is limited 
only by the progress of science ; its scope and 
utility will be increased with every discovery in 
philosophy, and its resources with every inven- 
tion in mechanical or chemical art, since its 
bounds are unlimited, and equally so must be 
the researches of its professors.’ ” 


Proceeding with the glorification of his 
profession, the President exclaims :— 


“*The art of directing the great sources of 
power in Nature for the use and convenience of 
man.’ Among all secular pursuits can there be 
imagined one more vast in its scope, more bene- 
ficent, and therefore more honourable, than this ? 
There are those, I know—hundreds, thousands— 
who say that such pursuits are not to be named 
as on a par with those of literature ; that there 
is nothing ennobling in them, nothing elevating ; 
that they are of the earth, earthy ; are mechani- 
cal and are unintellectual; and that even the 
mere bookworm, who, content with storing his 
own mind, neither distributes those stores to 
others nor himself originates, is more worthily 
occupied than is the civil engineer. I deny this 
altogether, and, while acknowledging with grati- 
tude that in literature the masterpieces of 
master minds have afforded, and will afford, 
instruction, delight, and solace for all genera- 
tions so long as civilization endures, I say that 
the pursuits of civil engineering are worthy of 
occupying the highest intelligence, and that they 
are elevating and ennobling in their character. 
Remember the kindly words of Sir Thomas 
Browne, who said, when condemning the un- 
charitable conduct of the mere bookworm, ‘I 
make not, therefore, my head a grave, but a 
treasure of knowledge, and study not for mine 
own sake only, but for those who study not for 
themselves.’ The engineer of the present day 
finds that he must not make his ‘ head a grave,’ 
but that, if he wishes to succeed, he must have, 
and must exercise, scientific knowledge; and 
he realizes daily the truth that those who are to 
come after him must be trained in science, so 
that they may readily appreciate the full value 
of each scientific discovery as it is made. Thus 
the application of science by the engineer not 
only stimulates those who pursue science, but 
adds him to their number. Holding, as I have 
said I do, the view that he who displaces unin- 
telligent labour is doing good to mankind, I 


established the first water-wheel of which we 
have a record, and for the equally unknown 
engineer who first made use of wind for a motor, 
the title of pioneers in the raising of the dignity 
of labour, by compelling the change from the 
non-intelligent to the intelligent. With respect 
to these motors—wind and water—we have two 
proverbs which discredit them: ‘ Fickle as the 
wind,’ ‘Unstable as water.’ Something more 
trustworthy was needed—something that we 
were sure of having under our hands at all times, 
As a result, science was applied, and the ‘ fire’ 
engine as it was first called, the ‘steam’ engine 
as it was renamed, a form of ‘heat’ engine as 
we now know it to be, was invented.” 


Then follows a reference to the early 
history of the steam engine and Watt's 
improvements. As regards the modern 
steam engine we are told :— 

“ Althoughitisstilla very sad confession tohave 
to make that the very best of our steam engines 
only utilizes about one-sixth of the work which 
resides (if the term may be used) in the fuel that 
is consumed, it is, nevertheless, a satisfaction to 
know that great economical progress has been 
made, and that the 6 or 7 lb. of fuel per horse- 
power per hour consumed by the very best 
engines of Watt’s days, when working with 
the aid of condensation, is now brought down 
to about one-fourth of this consumption ; and this 
in portable engines, for agricultural purposes, 
working without condensation—engines of small 
size, developing only 20 horse-power ; in such 
engines the consumption has been reduced to as 
little as 1°85 1b. per brake horse-power per hour, 
equal to 1°65 lb. per indicated horse-power per 
hour, as was shown by the trials at the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s meeting at Newcastle 
last year—trials in which I had the pleasure of 
participating.” 

Now comes the first instance of a “ next- 
to-nothing ”’:— 

‘* At the Newcastle trials our knowledge as 
to whether we had the right amount of air for 
perfect combustion was got by an analysis of 
the waste gases, taken continuously throughout 
the whole number of hours’ run of each engine, 
affording, therefore, a fair average. The analysis 
of any required portion of gases thus obtained 
was made in a quarter of an hour's time by the 
aid of the admirable apparatus invented by Mr. 
Stead, and, on the occasion to which I refer, 
manipulated by him. In one instance an excess 
of air had been supplied, causing a percentage 
of loss of 6°34, In the instance of another engine 
there was a deficiency of air, resulting in the 
production of carbonic oxide, involving a loss of 
4 per cent. The various percentages of loss, 
of which each one seems somewhat unimportant, 
in the aggregate amounted to 28 per cent., and 
this with one of the best boilers. This is an 
admirable instance of the need of attention to 
apparently small things.” 

Next we have the reiteration of an opinion 
expressed seven years ago, that the days of 
the steam engine as a prime mover for small 
powers are numbered, and that those who 
attend the centenary of the British Asso- 
ciation in 1931 will see the present steam 
engines placed in museums as things of 
merely antiquarian interest. 

Of engines that are to supersede steam 
engines the first mentioned is the gas 
engine :— 

‘* Such engines are also in use in factories, 
being sometimes driven by the gas obtained 
from ‘culm’ and steam, and are giving forth 4 
horse-power for, it is stated, as small a consump- 
tion as 1 lb. of fuel per hour.” 

A sketch of the history of the gas engine 18 
given, in which, among the names men- 
tioned, that of Otto does not appear. 
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, 
the steam engine is the petroleum vapour 
engine :— 

‘Looking at the wonderful petroleum in- 
dustry, and at the multifarious products which 
are obtained from the crude material, is it too 
much to say that there is a future for motor 
engines worked by the vapour of some of the 
more highly volatile of these products — true 
yapour — not a gas, but a condensable body, 
capable of being worked over and over again ? 
Numbers of such engines, some of as much as 
four horse-power, made by Mr. Yarrow, are now 
running, and are apparently giving good results, 
certainly excellent results as regards the com- 

tness and lightness of the machinery ; for 

¢ purposes they possess the great advantage 
of being rapidly under way. I have seen one go 
to work within two minutes of the striking of 
the match to light the burner. Again, as we 
know, the vapour of this material has been used 
as 8 gas in gas engines, the motive power having 
been obtained by direct combustion.” 


The President, having now warmed to his 
work, waxes bold, and says :— 

“Having regard to these considerations, was 
I wrong in predicting that the heat engine of the 
future will probably be one independent of the 
vapour of water? And, further, in these days 
of electrical advancement, is it too much to hope 
for the direct production of electricity from the 
combustion of fuel ?” 
The italics are ours. 

Allusion is next made to various methods 
of supplying power to householders :— 

“Water at 700 1b. pressure per inch is a most 
convenient mode of laying on a large amount of 
power through comparatively small pipes.” 


Again :— 

‘“‘ Power is also transmitted by means of com- 
pressed air, an agent which, on the score of its 
ability to ventilate and of its cleanliness, has 
much to recommend it. On the other hand, it is 
an agent which, having regard to the probability 
of the deposition of moisture in the form of 
‘snow,’ requires to be worked with judgment. 
Again, there is an alternative mode for the con- 
veyance of power by the exhaustion of air—a 
mode which has been in practical use for over 
sixty years. We have also the curious system 
pursued at Schaffhausen, where quick-running 
ropes are driven by turbines, these being worked 
by the current of the river Rhine ; and at New 
York, and in other cities of the United States, 
steam is laid on under the streets, so as to en- 
able domestic steam engines to be worked with- 
out the necessity of a boiler, a stoker, or a 
chimney, the steam affording also means of heat- 
ing the house when needed. Lastly, there is the 
system of transmitting power by electricity, to 
which I have already adverted. I was glad to 
learn, only the other day, that there was every 
hope of this power being applied to the working 
of an important subterranean tramway.” 

Heat - withdrawing or cold - producing 
engines are next discussed :— 

“We have in these machines daily instances 
that, if you wish to make a ship’s hold cold, you 
can do it by burning a certain quantity of coals 
—a paradox, if ever there was one.” 

Some space is then devoted to advances 
which have been made in the knowledge and 
in the manufacture of steel and iron, and 
especially to the very great changes which 
result from very small changes in the chemi- 
cal composition of the material :— 

“The one-twentieth part of 1 per cent. of 
aluminium when added to molten wrought iron 
Will reduce the fusing-point of the whole mass 
some 500 degrees, and will render it extremely 
fluid, and thus enable wrought iron (or what are 
commercially known as ‘mitis’) castings of the 
most intricate character to be produced.” 








The doctrine of the importance of attend- 
ing to small details of improvement is further 
illustrated by reference to bicycles and tri- 
cycles :— 

“The perfection to which these machines 
have been brought is almost entirely due to 
strict attention to detail—in the selection of 
the material of which the machines are made, 
in the application of pure science (in its strictest 
sense) to the form and to the proportioning of 
the parts, and also in the arrangement of these 
various parts in relation the one to the other. 
The result is that the greatest possible strength 
is afforded with only the least possible weight, 
and that friction in working has been reduced 
to a minimum.” 

The next illustration is taken from gun- 
nery. A rifled shot swerves to the right 
or to the left according to the direction in 
which it rotates, probably because the air 
beneath it is a trifle denser than the air above 
it, and thus gives rise to more friction, so 
that if the shot is rotating in such a direction 
that its lower side moves to the left, the shot 
will swerve to the right. 

The address concludes with some instances 
of the poetical or romantic side of engineer- 
ing achievement. Building the lighthouse 
on the submerged rock far from land— 
bridging the estuary by a lofty structure of 
span previously deemed unattainable—bor- 
ing the submarine channel to join nations 
—solving (as will assuredly be done when 
the light motor is forthcoming) the problem 
of aérial propulsion—all these are heroic 
achievements which appeal to the imagina- 
tion; and there are other functions of the 
civil engineer which mark him out as a 
potent philanthropist, prolonging the lives 
and preserving the health of his fellow men. 








The Sentence: a Drama. By Augusta 

Webster. (Fisher Unwin.) 

In all things “the whirligig of time brings 
in his revenges.’’ Fate herself, who, after 
having played such an important part in 
Greek poetry, was humiliated and dethroned 
by Shakspeare’s drama of Circumstance, seems 
to be again emerging, but under another 
name. 

That heredity is fate is taught by Aischy- 
lus and Sophocles, but not more emphatically 
than it is now taught by our nineteenth cen- 
tury evolutionists of England, France, and 
Germany, who discourse of “reversion,” 
‘ pas-en-arriére,” or ‘ Riickschlag” as 
dominating all character. The passenger 
bird takes across the English Channel the 
selfsame aérial path which his ancestor took 
in days when forests waved where now the 
silver streak glitters, but according to our 
evolutionists he takes it not moreinstinctively 
than a man will follow the course taken by 
his remote ancestry should circumstances 
tend to develope any given group of poten- 
tialities inherited from the ancestral strain. 
This being so, has the tragic mischief 
of the Shakspearean drama become some- 
what antiquated? Are we verging on the 
birth of a new fate-drama based on the 
new psychology of the evolutionists? For 
the worker in imaginative literature there 
can hardly be a more fascinating subject 
than fate in the form of atavism—a 
subject which Shakspeare has completely 
ignored. Even those Elizabethan dramatists 
who were more in sympathy with the 
Greek temper than was Shakspeare do not 





seem to have perceived the importance of 
atavism in life, and the consequent value of 
such a tragic mischief fora play. Prose fic- 
tionists have no doubt of late dallied with this 
subject, it could not be otherwise ; the method 
of their dalliance, however, only shows how 
entirely nebulous are their views. We 
should, perhaps, except George Eliot’s 
‘Spanish Gypsy’ (which, though written 
in what was meant to be verse, is 
properly to be classed under the head 
of high prose fiction), where the subject 
of the racial government of the blood is 
handled with a knowledge, a subtlety of 
insight, and a poetical, if not a metrical 
power which she alone among modern novel- 
ists could command. Balzac’s ingenuities 
of the inkhorn have plenty of acuteness, 
but of true knowledge they have nothing. 
As to Zola, among the many instances of his 
colossal quackery is his ludicrous scheme of 
heredity. He really seems to think that 
family traits are parcelled out between the 
various members of the family as in the old 
story-books, one child inheriting one facet 
of the immediate ancestors’ character and 
one another. 

Whether, indeed, any novelist can success- 
fully deal with atavism who has not given at- 
tention to Darwin’ssomewhat disputed theory 
(or, as he modestly calls it, ‘‘ hypothesis ”’) of 
‘‘ pangenesis ’’ seems doubtful. As regards 
man, experience seems to show that all the 
potentialities of the race or family are 
latent in each member, and only await cir- 
cumstances to develope them. And if this 
is really so—if the seeds of every ancestral 
vice as of every ancestral virtue are in every 
man’s blood—is it not well that life is so 
short? How many men have suflicient 
moral stamina to repel all the attacks which 
inthree score years and ten can be brought by 
Apollyon Circumstance against the soul ? If, 
as seems to be the case, the germs of all 
ancestral follies and weaknesses are coursing 
in every man’s veins, ready to blossom into 
blood-red sin, ‘‘ call no man virtuous tilk 
he is dead’’ would be a good variation of 
the wise aphorism about sublunary happi- 
ness. And that chapter of history which 
deals with the Roman Caesars, and espe- 
cially that sub-chapter which deals with the 
life of Caligula, might well be taken as 
the subject of a play having atavism as its 
terrible motif. 

The comparatively good and wise per- 
sonality of Germanicus was the door through 
which alone the hideous personalities of Cali- 
gula, Agrippina, and Nero could pass into 
being. With regard to Caligula, what were 
the circumstances that caused the poison- 
seeds of previous generations to fructify and 
develope in him whose reign began so well ? 
Was his decadence the result of that 
terrible illness which prostrated and nearly 
killed him, as some historians have sur- 
mised? Or was the decadence merely 
another instance of the effect of earthly 
omnipotence falling to a man too weak to 
bear it? No one will deny that the entire 
question is sufficiently obscure to allow the 
dramatist in the fine play before us to invent 
another reason. 

It is always difficult to guess what was 
the root-idea of any work of imagination, 
but we strongly suspect that in imagining 
and working out this play Mrs. Webster first 
conceived the new and startling idea of a 
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bride being driven to slay her bridegroom 
at the marriage feast—driven not by hatred, 
but by love—and then looked round for 
some maleficent power sufficiently strong 
and sufficiently cruel to work this tragic 
mischief, fixing at last upon Caligula. Such 
a method as this cannot be recommended to 
any dramatist. No doubt history is like the 
drama in this, that it cannot be carried on 
at all save by the old struggle between hero 
and villain; but to take the heroes and 
villains of history and dress them up in 
stage properties till they are no longer re- 
cognizable is simply robbing Clio to pay 
Melpomene a debt that was never due to 
her. If historic characters are to be used 
at all in fiction—and we are by no means 
sure that they ought to be used at all—they 
should never be manipulated by the drama- 
tist in order to meet the mere exigencies of 
plot. The dramatist’s pictures of historic 
characters should at least be honestly repre- 
sentative of his own views of those cha- 
racters, howsoever inadequate or howsoever 
erroneous those views may be. When we 
find Kingsley in ‘ Westward Ho!’ repre- 
senting the parsimonious Queen Elizabeth 
as the good angel whose patriotism inspired 
her subjects to do heroic deeds such as have 
no parallel in the history of the world, we 
may be vexed at the novelist’s unfairness, 
but we at least feel that he honestly gives us 
his own views, howsoever we may disagree 
with them. To use historic characters as 
mere stage puppets for working out a story 
is, however, a very different matter. It 
strikes at the very root of dramatic art, of 
historic as distinguished from artistic con- 
science; it leads a dramatist of very great 
subtlety to make Caligula talk thus about 
his love of a foster-sister :— 

MEMNON. She is very dear to thee. 

were dearer. 
Calus. How dearer? 


Would she 


MEMN. Wife, if it so seemed thee good. 
Cal. That would spoil all. "Tis a pleasant ten- 
derness, 


One comes, in the fire of noon, to, by a rill, 

A favourite shelter where the pine scent’s fresh, 
A spot that’s cool and still the thousandth time, 
No memories in it but of cool sweet stillness : 

My sense of her makes that in my throbbing life. 
I am calmer, Memnon, surer of myself, 

Because this kindness from the untroubled times, 
This link of me to me, can hold within me. 

Alter it, lose it? No. 

That the love of the foster-brother for his 
foster-sister is beautifully delineated no one 
will deny, but then the foster-brother should 
have been called Bayard or Roland—nay, 
he should have been called even ‘‘ Steenie ” 
or “‘ Farmer George,”’ or anybody rather 
than Caligula. From his childhood this 
love for the foster-sister had lain in the 
heart of the foster-brother, a sunny spot of 
poetry and romance; and the story of the 
play—the story of his vengeance upon the 
two guilty lovers who have wronged her— 
is most powerful and most original, and 
the reader has, after all, only to forget that 
one of the chief characters has been chris- 
tened with a wrong name. 

A change in the character of the foster- 
brother has been caused by the unhappi- 
ness and finally the suicide of his foster- 
sister, whohas been wronged by her husband 
and his paramour. Leelia’s husband Stellio 
has become fascinated by the superior 
attractions of a famous Roman beauty 
£onia, and in order to carry on the intrigue 


t 





he induces Leelia to visit Monia at her 
country house in Baise, where he joins her. 
The scene in which Aonia breaks to Stellio 
her plan in connexion with this invitation 
is full of subtle power :— 
My Baian villa— 
Thou hast heard I bought it—Baiz would please 
Lelia ; 
And nought so fit to float away her languors 
As the soft breezes with the waves’ breath in them, 
Bring her and the children. I’m your hostess, there: 
It cannot be but, in the common life, 
Thou and I many a time shall chance together, 
Indifferent, unwatched. 
STELL. Could this come true ? 
£on. Forth from her kin, none to unbosom her, 
Save it were I, and none embittering, 
Our winds may lightly drift her mind to our point. 
STELL. AZonia! Dare we? 
ZEON. What is there to dare? 
STELL. She brought to thy house ! 


ZHON. Where is this I stand ? 
Is not this Lzlia’s home ? 
STELL, Then, there ’s Zmilia, 
She has some doubts; this visit would enhance 
them. 
ZEON. No; for ’twould show her Lelia does not 
doubt, 


Who, bringing thee my guest, becomes our voucher. 
sesso The plan sounds fairly. Best for Lzlia’s 

good, 

No less than ours, She ’d, in a summer’s dream, 

Slip from the weary present of her tears 

To a fair future to awake her in. 

Yet—Tis like treachery. 

ZEON. We’re past that now. 
Thy tréachery was when first thy wayward thought, 
Not then past check, was ‘ware of flight from 

Lelia, 

And yet thou didst not check, didst not shun me ; 

Mine when I first bade thee not back to Lelia, 

a ny now? There’s none: none pos- 

sible, 

The end that must be must be wrought, since willed. 
STELL. Thou dost but reason me to my own 

desire, 

Oh, to be with thy presence filling the air ! 

To hear thee, see thee, hour by hour, be nigh thee! 
Zion. Pay me with silence : thanks go jarringly. 
Mrs. Webster’s female characters are 

always delineated with a strong and sure 
hand. Zonia, the woman who is willing 
to dare all for love if she is only sure that 
her passion is reciprocated, is one of the 
dramatist’s most masterly pictures. 

The foster-brother Caligula, hearing that 
Lelia, Stellio, and their children are gone to 
the Baian villa, suspects something wrong, 
and sets himself to watch the proceedings of 
the guilty pair in a way that is more romantic 
than imperial. He repairs to onia’s 
garden and becomes the secret witness of 
certain scenes there—scenes in which Leelia 
has been made acquainted with her hus- 
band’s treachery, and is driven to such a 
state of despair that she throws herself into 
the sea. The actual suicide of Lelia has 
been witnessed only by Caius himself, but 
on the fishermen and populace seeing her 
carried out to sea by the waves, they, 
believing that Lelia has been thrown from 
the rocks, threaten Stellio and Monia with 
bodily harm. Caius comes and saves the 
two from the rage of the populace by 
declaring that Leelia’s death was the re- 
sult of an accident—that he saw her trip 
and fall from the cliffs. The two lovers 
are profuse in their professions of grati- 
tude to the emperor, little knowing 
that he has only reserved them for a 
punishment whose ingenious cruelty has, 
perhaps, never been equalled either in 
drama or in real life. Stellio and AZonia go 
to Rome in order to get married. But in 
the midst of their festive preparations, on 





their marriage day, Caius appears and orders 
for immediate execution Stellio’s uncle and 
best friend, Publius Ceecilius Niger, whose 
only offence is that he had saved Caius’, 
own life when he lay languishing under his 
long illness—saved it by pledging his ow 
to the gods! Such an omen as this coulq 
only be read in one way—Caius was bent 
upon some deadly mischief against Stellio 
and his entire house. But why? That is 
the question which is harrowing them, 
A very fine touch—indeed, one of the finegt 
in contemporary drama—is that where the 
taste of calamity brings upon Stellio that 
feeling of dread which is generally called 
remorse. He now calls to mind for the first 
time the true nature of the wrongs that 
have been wrought upon Lelia :— 
STELL, And he bequeathed his death for forty. 
nate omen, 
But—ah, my sweet, thou hast a valorous heart, 
Now, beside thee, warmed with thy words, thy 
smile, 
I once more know we are happy, must be happy— 
‘Tis “7 right who love so much: but this strange 
1 ’ 
So great a grief, so sudden ! and then, so strange! 
Done in Heaven’s name as though Jove’s self had 
struck me! 
I am turned weak, and, in my will’s despite, 
Remember her whom we must not remember, 
The fantastically cruel vengeance devised 
by Caius now begins to develope. The 
opportunity of indulging his awakening and 
growing lust of blood, and at the same time 
of punishing those who well deserve punish- 
ment, is used by Caligula in the following 
manner. While Stellio is away, accom. 
panying his unhappy uncle to the place of 
execution in the forlorn hope that even yet 
the emperor’s sentence may be arrested, 
Caius in disguise comes suddenly upon 
Jfonia, and, after revealing himself to her, 
tells her that he possesses the secret of their 
wrongdoing and of Lelia’s death, and that 
he has doomed Stellio to die by horrible 
tortures and herself to public disgrace in 
the streets of Rome. He gives her the 
option, however, of saving her lover from 
torture and herself from public disgrace by 
administering by her own hand poison to 
Stellio at the marriage feast! He has, in 
fact, elaborately planned a new tragic tab- 
leau in which the bride shall be seen murder- 
ing the bridegroom at the wedding feast! 
The following passage gives this powerful 
situation, and also delineates the character 
of Caligula as imagined by Mrs. Webster. 
No doubt the verse is rugged, and in the 
fifty-fifth and fifty-sixth lines of the ex- 
tract the construction is very awkward :— 
Cal. I saw her leap in the sea. 
Listen, onia, thou who art my bride, 
That girl thy Stellio’s treachery slew, I loved. 
She was a something tender left my heart— 
Tender and sacred like a daisy-weed 
Some tired old man finds by his mother’s tomb, 
Who died while he was young enough for daisies, 
I have forgotten kindliness since she went. 
(Muses) "Tis strange—most strange—I could not 
marry her: 


If I had done it, taken her from Stellio— 
[Muses silently. 
Z£on. I wait thine ending, Caius. . 
Cal. Ending? Yes! 
My ending? True. Lelia was one to love: 
Not beautiful and cruel and strong as thou, 
Not fit for me, as thou ; but perfect sweet— 
Therefore I could not wed her. But I loved her. 
And Stellio’s treachery killed her. He’s to pe 
Zon. Why dost thou talk of treachery? And 
what proof ? J 
Who says he was my suitor when she died ? 
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Who but thyself in his fresh widowhood 
Didst draw his thought to me, then urge our mar- 


riage, 
And, an we doubted, broke down our delays ? 
Car. Make no vain pleadings: Heaven and I 
know all, A 
The villain wooed thee, plotted Lzlia’s death, 
And then she knew, and died, I have planned his 
doom. 
#£on. Then plan mine too: I am the guiltier. 
Cat. Softly, my pretty. Thy fault’s loveliness— 
Such loveliness as lured his fluttering wits— 
Shall I not pardon loveliness in my bride ? 
Zion. Pardon me nothing, or else pardon him, 
That passion thou dost count his crime I shared. 
Cal. I’m sure ’twas his beginning. He marked 
thee, 
Ere thou, responsive, him. He perishes. 
Zion. Wilt thou not know? I say then I must 
perish, 
He was my suitor, hast thou said? He was. 
I made him bold with answering consent ; 
I gave him troth for marriage, were he freed. 


Cal. Not thou wast bound; he sole, Thow wast 
not Leelia’s, 

Zion, "Twas I that, reckless, when she stole 
upon us, 


Punished her with the truths she spied to know, 

And wrought her jealous panic: I, not Stellio. 
Cal. So; wasit thus? That’s the missed part I 

knew not, 

No matter, for it changes nought I knew. 

onia, thou as well, with prayers and claims, 

Mightst think to win rude Tiber, winding back, 

To change the path he has shaped him to his gulf, 

As me from my fulfilling. I have willed 

Stellio’s to die: and as for thee......Well, well. 

Good; resolute hands clasped tight, head back, fixed 


gaze— 

Unflinching mute denial—a good pose. 

Keep it, my pretty; thou canst listen in it. 

I grant to Stellio death in a happy cup, 

With thee for minister—no worse. Or else— 

Tis vowed to Leelia’s ghost, inviolable— 

Or else shall he and thou, Rome’s hooted scandal, 

Make public answer, branded, both, with her death 

And thou with ribald shames coarse tongues shall 
gleek ; 

Then infamous you’|l part—he to his torture, 

The forfeit Rome calls “ancient,” killed by 
whipping ; 

Thou to thy torture......ignominious life. 

Die with thy jilted spouse, my own betrothed ? 

No, no: and he’d scarce thank that last devotion, 

Seeing he well should know thy pact with me: 

Not die, but live, his farewells in thine ear— 

That surely would be curses, Live...... and where ? 

ion. Nowhere for long. I'll die. 
Cal, No; thou’lt be watched, 
The where I plan for ’s Pandataria, 


After a struggle very powerfully rendered 
Honia at last consents to murder her lover 
in order to save him from a worse fate— 
consents to administer poison to him at the 
marriage feast. This she does while he is 
reclining behind the curtain at the further 
end of the banquet hall where some mime 
actors have been performing. But the 
pe purpose of Caligula is as yet only 

achieved. While Stellio is struggling 
With death, the emperor comes behind 
the curtain and tells the dying man that he 
18 perishing by poison administered by his 

mour — poison administered by her 

use she has suddenly become ambitious 
of being Ceosar’s wife. 

Car. Lelia ’s avenged, and by Honia’s self : 

She gave thee poison at the wedding feast. 
Thou hast some minutes left to curse her in, 
Oh, doubt still: bid her swear she gave no drug. 

— Monia, darling, speak though there’s no 

need, 
They have taken me from thee, love, and, I being 


gone, 
Would blast thee, helpless, with this monstrous 
charge ; 
ear, answer—not for me—but Cesar hears ; 
1 him protect thine innocence. 


ZEON. Thou ’dst have died by a worse doom, 

STELL, "Tis true? True? 

Cal. Prithee, Stellio, yell less sharp, 
The company will hear thee; ’tis not seemly, 
And I’ll not have thee fright my pretty here ; 
She did it for no spite, but reasonably. 

Thou ’rt in the way, man, rubbish in her way ; 
She had need to rid herself to marry me. 
Aye, gaze from one to the other, gasp and choke ; 
Konia ’s mine, my pretty one, my pet. 

[Strokes Afonia’s head and pats her cheek. She 

shrinks, but stands still. 

Oh, she ’s so fain to be another Livia ! 
That’s her sweet way of talk. Wish my wife joy. 

STELL, (to Monta). Tell me ’tis false. 

[onia remains silent and motionless. 
Tell me, thou treacherous fiend ! 

Cal. He needs an answer, chick...... and so do I, 

Art thou to be my wife? Say. ; 
ON. We agreed it. 
Stellio, forgive me, ’Twas for both our sakes ; 
For if so thy life— 
STELL. (breaks in), Oh gods, to have loved her so! 
[4ion. kneels, and clings to Stellio. Caius 
laughs boisterously. A peal of laughter 
from within is heard. 

Cal, They laugh at table too; but with less 

cause. [Stellio throws Aonia from him. 

Car, Hey! Haveacare! Mistake her not for 

Lelia. 
Thou ‘lt hurt my wife, good Stellio. 
ZEON. (to Caius), Monster, peace ! 
Cat. Wife’s tenderness already, chick, That’s 


good, 
STELL. (to #onia). Thou shalt not doit. Die 
with me, traitress! Die! 
[Rushes at her. She struggles in terror. 


Cal. (gives Monia a dagger). Save thyself. 

Strike ! [Monia stabs Stellio. 
STELL. Oh! Lelia! [Falls motionless. 
Cal. Cleverly struck ! 


But hast thou killed so quickly? Aye, he’s dead, 
No more than that? He has passed too easily : 
I would have had him taste his dying more. 

ZEON. (stands gazing at Stellio). Was it I? 

Cal. Stand over him so: Yes, struck to stone, 
Dumb grief at gaze...... a very pretty pose: 
We'll draw the curtains back on that. (Calls) Ho! 


Some one ! 
Here, fellows, pull the cords. 
JEON. WasitI? Was it1? 
[The curtains are drawn back, leaving the banquet 
all open again. 

Cal. Come, all of you, come! Another mime! 
Come quick ! 

LON. Beware !—Stop them !-—They ‘ll see it, 
Caius ! 

Cal Come, all! 


[Guests, children, actors, musicians, servants, 
Caius’s attendants, &c., all gather round. 
Cal. Now, there’s a bridal show! a bleeding 
bridegroom ! 
Dead. And he called on Lelia. That was good. 
ZZonia stabbed him; but she had poisoned him 
first. 
The tableau here presented is certainly as 
new as itis powerful. Although the verse 
of the play is somewhat lacking in that 
rhythmic force which is the life of poetic 
drama, we need scarcely say that Mrs. 
Webster has produced here a tragedy of 
remarkable originality and power. 








Alexandre Schanne: Souvenirs de Schaunard. 
(Paris, Charpentier & Co.) 

The Bohemians of the Latin Quarter. (Scénes 
de la Vie de Bohéme.) By Henri Murger. 
(Vizetelly & Co.) 


THERE are, probably, few of our readers 
who do not know Henry Murger’s ‘ Scénes 
de la Vie de Bohéme,’ one of the most de- 
lightful descriptions ever written of the 
early struggles of literary and artistic life. 
The work first appeared in 1848, and even 
in those stirring times the adventures of 
Rodolphe the poet, Marcel the painter, 
Gustave Oolline the philosopher, and Schau- 


attention. The last mentioned of. these 
Bohemians, whose real name is Alexandre 
Schanne, still survives, and he has lately 
published a volume in which we learn the 
vérité vraie of the famous cénacle, and of 
many of the amusing anecdotes recorded by 
its historian. 

**Le livre de ‘La Vie de Bohéme,’” writes 
M. Schanne, ‘‘ met en scéne quatre personnages 
principaux: mais il ne fait leur biographie que 
par 4 peu pres; et s'il donne leur portrait, c’est 
sans ressemblance garantie, car la main d’un 
romancier-podte les a transfigurés & plaisir. Je 
les ai connus vivants. Rodolphe, c’est Murger. 
Colline est un composé du philosophe Jean 
Wallon et de Trapadoux dit le ‘Géant Vert.’ 
On retrouve dans le peintre Marcel Lazare et 
Tabar. Schaunard, c’est Alexandre Schanne ; 
c’est moi.” 

MM. Champfleury, Auguste Vitu, and 
other writers have given us occasional 
glimpses of the chief personages of Murger’s 
romance; but after a perusal of the volume 
before us we are as intimately acquainted 
with the celebrated Bohemians as if we had 
been among the habitués of the Café Momus, 
and had been regularly invited to the ‘‘ ré- 
ceptions de la Bohéme,” where Mimi and 
Musette assisted in doing the honours of 
the evening. 

We learn from M. Schanne that many of 
the scenes in the ‘ Vie de Bohéme’ are not 
entirely due to the imagination of the 
romancier-poete, but are the records, slightly 
‘‘transfigured,” of events which absolutely 
occurred. Every reader of Murger’s book 
must remember the story of the worthy sugar 
refiner of Nantes, persuaded by Schaunard 
to sit for his portrait in the artist’s ragged 
dressing-gown, in order that Marcel might 
appear ina decent coat ata certain soirée given 
by a “député, protecteur éclairé des arts.” 
Who can forget the artist’s anxieties lest 
Marcel’s return should be delayed, and the 
unauthorized borrowing of the coat be 
discovered by its owner? But the story, 
improbable as it appears, is a very slight 
exaggeration of an adventure which actually 
occurred to M. Schanne, and is related by 
him in the chapter headed ‘“‘La Scéne de 
VHabit.” There is some foundation algo for 
the history of Marcel’s chef-d’euwvre, which, 
under the various titles of ‘Le Passage de 
la Mer Rouge,’ ‘Le Passage du Rubicon,’ 
and ‘Le Passage de la Bérésina,’ was re- 
peatedly refused at the Salon, from jealousy, 
as the artist felt sure, of his superior talents. 
It appears, indeed, that even Schaunard’s 
symphony on ‘ L’Influence du Bleu dans les 
Arts,’ so often alluded to by Murger, was a 
genuine composition, written by M. Schanne 
in allusion to some pleasantry of his friend. 
One of the most striking figures in the 
‘Vie de Bohéme’ is undoubtedly Rodolphe’s 
friend Mimi, ‘‘la fille aux mains piles,” 
the description of whose death is so in- 
describably touching, although at the end 
it is almost too painful to read. Several 
persons seem to be included in this ideal of 
Murger’s fantasy, and two of them, at 
least, died of the same complaint as the 
Mimi of the romance. The individuality of 
Musette is more distinct, and this ‘“ vraie 
fille de Bohéme,” as M. Schanne calls her, 
appears again in one of Champfleury’s 
stories as Mariette, a character which ex- 
cited the warm admiration of Béranger. 
Those who wish to learn something of the 
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Médicis, of Carolus Barbemuche, and of the 
other personages who figure in the ‘ Vie de 
Bohéme,’ must read for themselves the 
‘Souvenirs de Schaunard,’ and they will be 
amply repaid for their research: 

M. Schanne had often been asked to write 

some recollections of his early days with 
Murger ; but inexperience as an author and 
diffidence in his qualifications for the task 
had hitherto prevented him from complying 
with the request. In 1859, writes M. 
Schanne at the end of his ‘ Souvenirs,’ 
“‘ Albert de Lasalle me dit pour la premiére 
fois, ce qu'il m’a souvent répété depuis, ‘ Kcris 
tes souvenirs.’ Mes souvenirs?...... Je puis 
donc aujourd’hui répondre & cet ami obstiné, 
‘Les voici.’” 

The English version of ‘Scénes de la Vie 
de Bohéme’ will be acceptable to those un- 
able to read the story in the original, though 
they may occasionally be puzzled by a pas- 
sage such as ‘‘ The so-called frugal repast 
did not lack a certain amplitude. Rodolphe, 
indeed, had spread himself out,” which is 
not a successful rendering of ‘‘Ce repas, 
soi-disant frugal, ne manquait pas d’une 
certaine tournure. Rodolphe, en effet, 
s’était mis en frais.” And sentences like 
‘‘ Their wardrobe is up to the very top of 
the spout ’’; ‘‘One day Rodolphe, who had 
been jugged from some slight choregraphic 
extravagancies...”; ‘‘‘I claim the floor,’ said 
Marcel,” are not very intelligible even to 
those who understand French; but the trans- 
lator’s task was far from easy. The etch- 
ings, after Montader, which illustrate the 
work are clever and unconventional, but 
grace and delicacy of execution are too 
much sacrificed to an exaggerated assumption 
of artistic boldness and vigour, which seem 
to be among the chief aims of modern French 
etchers. The interesting little memoir of 
Murger prefixed to the translation appears 
to be based on M. Schanne’s ‘ Souvenirs,’ 
which we have noticed above. 








The Boke of Duke Huon of Bordeux, done into 
English by Sir John Bourchier, Lord Berners. 
Parts II.-IV. Edited by 8. L. Lee. (Early 
English Text Society.) 

THE complete text (Parts I.-III.) of the 

“‘auncient, honourable, famouse and delight- 

fulle hystorie’’ of Huon of Bordeaux was 

ready several months ago. Mr. Lee has now 
concluded his labours by issuing an appendix 

(Part IV.), in which he discusses various 

oe regarding Berners and the romance. 

. Lee’s apology for the late appearance of 
the appendix will be readily accepted. As 
sub-editor of the ‘Dictionary of National 

Biography,’ to which his own contributions 

are both numerous and valuable, he has 

scant leisure for work in other directions. 

The thoroughness which distinguishes his 

biographical articles was noticeable in 

the elaborate introduction prefixed to the 
first part of ‘Huon,’ and is again seen 
in the appendix. Whatever may be the 
subject with which he is dealing, he usually 
contrives to draw attention to some matters 
of interest which have escaped previous 
inqguirers. He points out that Lord Berners 
and his nephew, Sir Francis Bryan, antici- 
pated Sir Thomas North’s attempt to 
introduce the “ euphuism” of Guevara to 

English readers. Between 1534 and 1560 

there were no fewer than nine editions of 








Berners’s ‘Golden Boke,’ a translation of 
Guevara’s ‘ Libro Aureo de Marco Aurelio.’ 
North’s version, under the title of ‘The 
Dial of Princes,’ appeared in 1557. Mr. 
Lee prints side by side extracts from the 
two translations, and it plainly appears that 
North made very full use of Berners’s labours. 
Dr. Landmann was the first to open up this 
line of investigation; but Mr. Lee has 
materially supplemented his predecessor’s 
researches. In 1601, about seventy years 
after its original appearance, a revised 
edition of ‘Huon’ was published, and it 
was stated on the title-page that the 
“‘rude English” had been “ corrected and 
amended.’”’ Mr. Lee shows that the reviser 
at first contemplated rewriting the romance 
in an ornate style, but soon abandoned his 
attempt and closely followed the original, 
contenting himself with removing archaic 
words and phrases. It is interesting to note 
that many of the words rejected by the 
reviser were used by Shakspeare and by the 
Elizabethan poets generally. The reviser 
substitutes ‘‘countenance’’ for chere, ‘‘ em- 
braced” for clypped, ‘‘ prayer” for oreson, 
‘‘ entertained ” for entreated, &c. It may be 
inferred that the older words, though still 
employed by the poets, had fallen out of 
common use. ‘A comparison of the two 
versions,’”’ observes Mr. Lee, ‘shows that, 
while the structure of the language had 
changed very slightly, about five per cent. 
of Lord Berners’ vocabulary was judged 
to be out of date nearly seventy years after 
his death.” One section of the appendix 
is devoted to a consideration of the magical 
episodes in the romance. In this portion 
of his labours the editor has been assisted 
by Mr. W. A. Clouston, whose notes are full 
of interest. Some of Huon’s marvellous 
adventures were unquestionably borrowed 
from the story of ‘Sindbad the Sailor.’ Huon 
is wrecked on a magnetic rock of adamant, 
fights with a griffin (or rather with a whole 
family of griffins), and is carried on a 
perilous journey down a subterranean river. 
Duke Ernst in the popular Bavarian story 
passes through the same adventures. The 
existence of the rock of adamant was 
attested by that veracious traveller Sir 
John Maundeville. Mr. Clouston remarks 
that the myth ‘‘ had been doubtless orally 
current in Europe long before the date of 
either ‘ Duke Ernst’ or ‘ Huon’; and while 
it may have been brought from the East 
through the Crusaders, it is perhaps as likely 
to have been introduced through the Moors 
of Spain.” 

In our review of the first part (Athen. 
No. 2899) we gave an outline of the adven- 
tures that Huon encountered on his journey 
from the Court of Charlemagne to Babylon 
and on his return homewards. He was not 
allowed to live long in peace at Bordeaux. 
The Emperor of Germany besieged the town 
with a vast host of men, and Huon, after 
performing many feats of extraordinary 
valour, found himself unable to hold his 
own against such terrible odds. Esclara- 
monde, his wife, whom he had brought 
from Babylon, counsels Huon to seek aid 
from her brother Salybraunt, king of 
Aufamie, in the land of the Saracens. 
Huon falls by night on the keepers of 
the emperor’s herds and flocks, slays all 
the keepers save one (who escapes to inform 
the emperor), and succeeds in bringing the 





spoil safely within the gates. Then he calls 
together his friends and bids them remain 
quietly in the town, “ nowe well prouyded 
of vytayle,’’ until he returns with ‘such 
socour that ye shall al be ioyfull thereof.” 
Taking farewell of his wife and daughter, 
he sets sail for Aufamie. He encounters 
mighty storms and is driven near a perilous 
gulf that forms one of the mouths of hell, 
At the gulf he finds Judas Iscariot floating 
on a piece of canvas. Judas had once given 
this canvas to a poor man, and it was 
restored to him, as a reward for his act 
of charity, to protect his right side from 
the wind. For many weeks the ship igs 
borne swiftly in the direction of Rock 
Adamant. On the rock, which was circled 
by a forest of masts of wrecked ships, stands 
a fair castle, with walls and towers of 
alabaster. The only occupant of the castle 
is a huge serpent with eyes like burning 
torches. Huon slays the serpent and 
discovers beneath the castle a marvellous 
cellar, ‘‘the whiche was as clere as thoughe 
the sonne in the myddes of the day had 
enterid in at .x. wyndowes,” where dwelt 
a band of fairies who supply him with the 
rarest viands. The only way of escape 
from Rock Adamant is through the air; 
and Huon, feigning to be dead, contrives 
to be carried by a griffin to the White Rock 
of Alexander (so called because Alexander 
tarried there when he “‘ passyd the desertys 
of Inde, and went to speke with the trees of 
the sonne and of the mone’’). Being set 
down in safety, he slays the griffin and her 
young, bathes in the Fountain of Youth, and 
eats of the Apples of Youth. From the 
fountain issued a stream, the bed of which 
was paved with precious stones that cast 
a radiance over the whole rock. Following 
the course of the stream, he spies a fair ship 
bedecked with gold and ivory ; he embarks, 
unties the chain, and sails through a dark 
channel. Rocks close over him, and cold 
gusts of wind sweep through the cavern, 
thunder rolls, lightning flashes, and his ears 
are pierced by piteous voices ‘ speking 
dyuers languages, cursynge the tyme that 
euer they were borne.” After ten days’ 
journey he enters the sea of Persia and 
lands at Tauris (Tabriz). We have not 
space to follow him in his subsequent 
wanderings. He ultimately returns home, 
is reunited to his wife Esclaramonde, and at 
the death of Oberon is crowned King of the 
Fairy in the city of Momur. The adven- 
tures of his daughter Clariet are also 
recorded in the romance. She marries 
Florence, son of the King of Aragon, and 
bears a daughter Ide, who has some very 
strange experiences. 

One of the most interesting incidents 
in the romance is Huon’s meeting with 
Cain on a desolate plain near the 
Caspian Sea. In the middle of the plain 
Huon sees, rolling to and fro, an iron- 
bound tun of oak, with an iron mallet 
beside it. Within the tun is Cain, impri- 
soned with serpents and toads. Cain begs 
Huon to liberate him by breaking the tua 
with the mallet, and promises that when he 
is delivered from his torment he will set 
Huon in Jerusalem, or France, or in what- 
ever part of the world the knight may select. 
Huon stipulates that Cain shall tell him 
beforehand how he is to escape from the 
plain. Then Cain explains that Huon must 
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down the mountain, enter a ship wherein 
sits a fiend, and pretend that he is Cain, 
escaped from the rolling tun, and intent on 
destroying Christian men. Having received 
the information that he wanted, Huon leaves 
Cain to roll about in the tun. 

‘¢¢Cayme, quod Huon, ‘ god forbede that I 
shalye delyuer the, syn our lorde god haue set 
the there | know for trouth thou shalte neuer 
departe thense without it be by his commaunde- 
mente | for there shalt thou be euer for me | I 
had rather be pariuryd then to fordo that thynge 
that god wyll haue done to punysshe the for the 
ylles that thou haste done | I knowe well as for 
the yll that I haue done as in brekinge of my 
promyse to the, god wyll lyghtly pardone me for 
it | abyde thou there with thy cursyd synnes | for 
as by me thou shalte haue none other ayde.’...... 
‘A, false lyer,’ quod Cayme, ‘ suptylly thou hast 
deseyuyd me by thy false wordys and subtyltyes | 
I see well thou shalte go hense and leue me 
styll in this payne.’ ‘ Sartaynely,’ quod Huon, 
‘that I promysed the was but to begyle the | for 
as by me thou shalt not come out without he 
commaunde it that set the here’ | ‘ well, Huon,’ 
quod cayme, ‘ knowe for sertayne that in all thy 
lyfe thou were neuer better counseylyd, for yf 
thou haddest delyuerde me out, incontynente I 
wolde haue strangled the.’ ‘A, false fende,’ 
quod Huon, ‘yet thou hast no repentaunce of 
thyne yll that thou hast done | 1 wyll go my 
waye, and thou shalt abyde here styll for euer 
in payne and tormente.’” 

Prefixed to the second part is a portrait of 
Lord Berners, from the picture by Holbein 
in the possession of the Hon. R. Tyrwhitt 
Wilson. Berners is represented in the robes 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, holding 
in his hand a lemon as a preservative against 
aplague, to which he was frequently exposed 
when sitting in the Exchequer Court. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Haiwa’s Revenge; or, the War of the Little 
Hand. By H. Rider Haggard. (Long- 
mans & Oo.) 

The Man with a Shadow. By G. Manville 
Fenn. 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

4A Dangerous Experiment. By Lady Duffus 
Hardy. 3 vols. (White & Co.) 

Spring Days. By George Moore. 
telly & Co.) 

The Last Hurdle: a Story of Sporting and 
Courting. By Frank Hudson. (Ward & 
Downey.) 

Ir Mr. Rider Haggard’s admirers are not 

tired of Allan Quatermain nor irritated 

by his resuscitation after an affecting death 
they will find a good deal to attract them in 

‘Maiwa’s Revenge.’ The tale is short, 

being the record of a sporting adventure 

and what grew out of it; and it contains no 
élement of the supernatural, impossible, or 
wureal, though we are not sure that this will 
be regarded as a merit by the more enthusi- 
astic of Mr. Rider Haggard’s devotees. We 
have said that there is nothing impossible in 
it, but we should like to see the man who 
could shoot three woodcocks in flight at the 
same moment as Allan Quatermain does at 
the outset, and for all we know the destruc- 
tion of the three elephants may be equally 
meredible. At any rate Capt. Good, who 
seems to be no mean judge of the miraculous, 
declines to believe it. However, both miracles 
atte admirably narrated, as is also the story 
of African warfare which gives the book its 
title. The story is slight, and we will not 
spoil the reader’s interest by telling it. It 
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must suffice to say that its incidents are as 


exciting as the similar passages in ‘King been left a study not entirely such as would 


Solomon’s Mines’ and ‘Allan Quatermain,’ 
and that the horrible lion trap in which the 
chief Wambe tortures his victims is in its 
way as gruesome as the hot-pot of ‘She’ or 
the death of Gagool. Whether the story is 
true to the real circumstances of African 
native life is a question which the critic is 
fortunately not called upon to decide. Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s readers are content to take 
his African pictures on trust for the sake of 
the vivid and lifelike colours with which 
they are painted. 

No man can be always at his best, and 
Mr. Manville Fenn would probably claim 
to have done better work in his time than 
‘The Man with a Shadow.’ The average 
novel-reader will probably be sorry to hear 
that there is a young surgeon in this story, 
with a scientific theory on the subject of 
‘‘death by shock.” This he considers to 
be “a blot upon the science of the present 
day”’ which ought not to be tolerated; and 
he does his best to prove that there is no 
necessity at all for a man to die in that par- 
ticular way. In the same parish with the 
doctor is a country curate, of the jocular 
muscular Christian type, whose two sisters 
live with him—Mary the good and gentle, 
and Leo the flighty and violent. In addi- 
tion to these there are the squire and his 
brother, who give the curate and his sisters 
a good deal of trouble. With these and 
other characters Mr. Fenn gets along at 
a fine rate, and fills nearly three volumes 
with brawls, crimes, and scientific experi- 
ments. The three volumes might have been 
expanded into a dozen; but the author sud- 
denly remembers that he is subject to laws 
of time and space, and he has to crowd half 
the action of his story into the last fifty 
pages. Few of the characters are natural 
or simple; but it must be confessed that 
Mr. Fenn rarely allows himself to flag. 

Lady Hardy’s ‘“‘ experiment” is not very 
successful. By what process of ‘‘ atavism,”’ 
to use a cant term, such a jewel as ‘‘ Say” 
is evolved from the gutter we leave philo- 
sophers to discuss—in common life she is a 
lusus nature. Being what she is, she is 
sadly thrown away on such an ordinary 
churl as the baronet. But it is not his utter 
commonplace selfishness that spoils the 
book. It is the absence of a single sym- 
pathetic character, if we except that good 
woman Mrs. More, who is also common- 
place. The book is not relieved by any 
great charm of style. 

Mr. George Moore has unfortunately made 
the rights of art a personal question, and 
the argument—on his side, at all events—has 
descended to a quarrel. He has held firmly 
by ‘the inalienable right of the artist to 
write as it pleased him,” and has been dis- 
appointed. To put the matter bluntly, he 
has stuck to realism, and is angry because 
he has found that it does not pay. The 
position he has taken up is unfortunate for 
himself, for art, and for his readers. He is 
a very capable writer, with a keen power 
of observation and a peculiar gift of putting 
individuality into his characters, and if he 
could cultivate a serener temper, and would 
give up dabbling in mud, it would appear that 
his realism is in truth not so bad as he would 
have us believe. He might have cut out 
half a dozen passages which disfigure his 





novel ‘Spring Days,’ and there would have 


have pleased what he calls the “ artificial, 
vicious, and decadent society ” in which we 
live, but one which would have been consider- 
ably less offensive to its tastes. In ‘ Spring 
Days’ Mr. Moore describes the relations of 
a young man who is heir to a peerage with 
an entirely vulgar and rather rich middle- 
class family and with a barmaid, and it 
must be freely allowed that he has dissected 
a certain variety of the human animal with 
a skilful and unflinching hand. But the 
same limitation of his powers which has 
been noticeable in his other books is still 
obvious: he hasnohumour. It is his boast 
that he has scorned all facile success, and 
has walked, to the best of his strength, in the 
way of art; but he might do well to con- 
sider whether the most rigid realism will 
ever make up for the want of the novelist’s 
greatest gift. 

Mr. Hudson’s story fairly fulfils the pro- 
mise of its title. It deals with matters of 
the turf in some of their less objectionable 
aspects, and the “courting” plays a large 
part in the lively dialogue throughout the 
volume. The scene is pitched in Ireland, 
and the author makes no secret of his ad- 
miration for the Irish character and irish 
humour. If he has not drawn from the 
life and on the spot, which is most probable, 
he has studied from good models. ‘The 
Last Hurdle,’ having these merits, is a racy 
and readable book. One of the heroes is a 
famous rider, and so is the villain-in-chief. 
These two, with their horses, provide most 
of the sporting incidents and a good deal 
of the courting ; but there is no lack of sub- 
sidiary character and incident. 








LATIN GRAMMARS, 


The Eton Latm Grammar for Use in the Higher 
Forms. By Francis Hay Rawlins, M.A., and 
William Ralph Inge, M.A. (Murray.) 

The Revised Latin Primer. By Benjamin Hall 
Kennedy, D.D. (Longmans & Co.) 

The Shorter Latin Primer. (Same author and 
publishers.) 

Tue ‘Eton Grammar,’ which Dr. Warre quaintly 

calls “‘ Part II.,” is intended to be not only suit- 

able for school use, but for students and scholars 
generally. It seems, in fact, designed to occupy 

a middle place between a “ primer” and a large, 

exhaustive Latin grammar. Now two good 

classical scholars, with the ‘Public School 

Primer,’ Dr. Kennedy’s large grammar, and 

Mr. Roby’s work to draw upon, ought, if fairly 

well versed in scientific etymology, to find the 

compilation of a good book of the kind indicated 
no impossible task. It is, therefore, surprising 
that Messrs. Rawlins and Inge should not have 
succeeded in producing a more satisfactory work 
than the volume before us. Perhaps, under the 
impression that such an undertaking is easier 
than it really is, they have not bestowed sufli- 
cient care and judgment on selection, arrange- 
ment, and exposition. We shall call attention 
to several instances of carelessness which almost 
justify such a suspicion. On p. 309 the sub- 
junctive in ‘esto; fuerit si ita vis” is called 
the ‘‘subjunctive of concession,” and classed 
with instances in which the insertion of a con- 
cessive particle would not alter the sense. On 
p. 196 we find the slipshod phrase “‘an action 
in course of happening.” We have examples of 
interjections which express various phases of 
feeling, but the comprehensive interjection “‘O” 
is omitted. We are told that ‘‘the verb” is 
omitted in the phrases ‘‘Pro deum fidem!” 
‘¢ Me miserum !” ‘‘O urbem venalem!” What 
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verb? Our editors seem to think it is a finite 
verb; but as we are not told that a verb is 
omitted in “Mene incepto desistere victam,” 
there arises a fear lest the missing verb might 
be an infinitive. To our readers we leave the 
question whether any verb at all is omitted. If 
sere is “ perhaps vocative of a Verbal Noun stem 
in -o,” why may not the so-called “ link-vowel ” 
be due to a case or stem of a verbal noun? It is 
likely to puzzle boys to be told that in “carnem 
pluit” they have “an accusative ofkindred meaning 
with the verb,” and it misleads them to say the 
same of ‘‘ Mille fugit refugitque vias.” ‘* Domi- 
tor illa [sic] exercitus” may be due to the printer, 
as also ‘“‘-mi, -li” for “-ni, -li.” On p. 52 
we are told that the stem vowel of the -i 
declension disappears “ universally if -ti is pre- 
ceded by /, n, é, 0,” in spite of the exceptions 
sementis and sentis. Among the examples of -i 
stems civitas (or a similar substantive) and 
nostras ought to have been given. It is not easy 
to see what is meant by the “scale A, O, U, E, I,” 
nor by o and e being cognate. Of the ‘‘ Excep- 
tional Masculines” in -idn, the commonest, 
centurio, is omitted. The most curious blunder, 
perhaps, in the whole work is to be found on 
p. 12, where inferie figures as a derivative 
of the root rer—‘‘ bear.” The design of the 
work, however, presents some commendable 
features, notably the avoidance of technical 
terms, the attention paid to the history of 
forms, and the attempt, even if not always 
quite happy, to get at the history of syntactical 
constructions. We should not be surprised to 
see this somewhat crude essay converted by 
careful revision into a very valuable grammar. 

Dr. Kennedy has yielded to the wishes of the 
grammar teachers of the new school as much 
as can reasonably be expected, and it is to be 
hoped the result of his labours will be to 
establish the ‘Revised Latin Primer’ (with the 
‘Shorter Primer’ for beginners) as the common 
grammar for public schools for all boys up to 
the Fifth Form. The translation into English 
of the examples in the syntax may be selected as 
one of the many valuable characteristics which 
recommend this judicious and scholarly volume 
for universal use. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


One of the most entertaining, though least 
trustworthy, of recent books is Random Recol- 
lections of Courts and Society, by a Cosmopolitan, 
published by Messrs. Ward & Downey. The 
constant use of “ Varsovie” for Warsaw, the 
use of “ hebdominal” for weekly, of ‘* Aoste” for 
Aosta, and of “ arrestations ” for arrests, as well 
as the presence in the book of such phrases as, 
*€ Victor Emmanuel in uniform, on horseback— 
he was a magnificent rider—electrified the sol- 
diers ; never was the effect he produced more 
flagrant than when...... ” show that the book is 
a translation, and a bad translation, from the 
French, but it is decidedly amusing. Though 
originally written in French it cannot be by a 
Frenchman, as it contains serious blunders in 
French names. There are also mistakes in 
Italian, German, and Russian in the quotations, 
as well as in French. The author is careless, 
almost by habit: he confuses M. de Mertens 
with the family of Martens ; he goes out of his 
way to say that Taglioni died in London, where- 
as she died at a chateau at Marseilles ; he makes 
a whole series of blunders about the Empress 
Charlotte of Mexico ; he three times calls Mar- 
guerite Bellanger ‘‘ Marie,” though he also calls 
her Margot, which is short for Marguerite; but, 
while it is easy to laugh at him, he triumphs 
over us when he forces us to declare his book 
readable, which is probably all he cares for. The 
volume contains some extraordinary English, 
such as° “put into Coventry” for sent to 
Coventry ; and, at p. 155, a terrible blunder 
caused by printing “queen” for king. The 
author is not squeamish about libels upon living 


We have received from Messrs. Stevens & 
Sons A Popular Summary of the Law relating 
to Local Government, forming a Complete Guide to 
the New Act of 1888, by Mr. G. F. Chambers, 
which we are not able to praise. It seems to 
us far more difficult than the recent Act itself, 
and in the two points on which we have tested 
it the summary is misleading. Under ‘‘ Medical 
Officer of Health” the index does not mention 
thé metropolitan clause. Paragraph 305 is a 
fair example of the evils of a ‘‘ popular sum- 
mary.” It tells us that ‘‘if the London County 
Council borrows, it must do so in accordance 
with the Acts relating to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, but, save as aforesaid, Part IV. of the 
Act (Finance) applies to the London County 
Council.” Now this is not what the Act says. 
The Act says: ‘‘ If the London County Council 
borrows for the purposes of this Act...... ” The 
omission of the words which alone present difli- 
culty makes the summary simple, no doubt ; but 
when we remember that the Metropolitan Board 
borrows immense sums for the use of vestries, 
guardians, library commissioners, &c., under 
powers conveyed in annual Acts, we see that 
the words ‘‘ for the purposes of this Act” may 
have much importance. Mr. Chambers cannot 
be blamed for these faults, which are certain 
to occur in a summary, for no summary of a 
complicated Act can possibly be accurate. 


Mr. WEALE has sent us two numbers of the 
valuable periodical he has started under the title 
of the Ecclesiologist. It shows his learning, 
industry, and devotion to his favourite subjects, 
and we trust he may be able to secure for it a 
permanent footing. He certainly deserves suc- 
cess. 


WE have received from MM. Charavay Lettres 
Autographes composant la Collection de M. 
Alfred Bovet, in two volumes, a magnificent 
collection of the autographs of distinguished per- 
sonages of all nations, though naturally it is 
most rich in those of Frenchmen and French- 
women of mark. It is impossible to speak too 
highly of this édition de luxe. The publishers 
deserve to reap the advantage of the liberality 
with which they have produced and mounted 
this unique collection. 


We have on our table The Autobiography of 
Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, edited by 
W. H. Dircks (Scott),—Tourist’s Guide to the 
Scottish Highlands (Perth, Leslie),—St. Asaph, 
by the Ven. D. R. Thomas (S8.P.C.K.), — The 
Coucher Book of Furness Abbey, edited by the 
Rev. J. ©. Atkinson, Part III. (Manchester, 
Chetham Society),—A Manual of the Constitu- 
tional History of Canada, by J. G. Bourinot 
(Montreal, Dawson),—England’s Work in India, 
by Sir William W. Hunter (Madras, Christian 
Vernacular Education Society),—Stray Chapters 
in Literature, Folk-lore, and Archeology, by 
W. E. A. Axon (J. Heywood),—Rudiments of 
the Hebrew Grammar, translated by H. Gabriels 
(Freiburg in Breisgau, Herder),— Latin Accidence 
and Exercises, by W. Welsh and C. G. Duffield 
(Macmillan),—The Satires and Epistles of Horace, 
edited by J. B. Greenough (Triibner),—Che- 
mical Problems, by J. G. Grabfield and P. 8. 
Burns (Boston, U.S., Heath),—Dressmaking 
Lessons, by Myra, Part II. (Myra & Son),— 
Curb and Snaffle, by Sir Randal H. Roberts, 
Bart. (White),—“ Down with England !” trans- 
lated from the French (Chapman & Hall),— 
The Abbey Murder, by J. Hatton (Spencer 
Blackett), — Mr. Bazalgette’s Agent, by L. 
Merrick (Routledge),—The Chaplain’s Secret, 
by Léon de Tinseau (Vizetelly),— A Mis- 
cellany, containing Richard of Bury’s Philo- 
biblon, &c., edited by H. Morley (Routledge),— 
Friendly Words, by A. Lyster (S.P.C.K.),—An 
Utopian Dream, by Anna Swanwick (Kegan 
Paul),—Monsieur Garrard’s Title, by B. Jackson 
(Kegan Paul),—The Fight for the Drama at 
Oxford, by the Hon. and Rev. J. G. Adderley 
(Simpkin),—Thoughts for my Boys, translated 





ladies. 
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from the Writings of Charles Ste. Foi by H. 








Packer (S.P.0.K.),—Essays on Various Subjects, 
by his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman (Baker),— 
Boileau: Charles Perrault, by E. Deschanel (Paris, 
Lévy),—Grammaire Latine Elémentaire, by M. 
Bréal and L. Person (Paris, Hachette),—Pre. 
miers Secours aux Blessés et aux Malades, by B, 
de Friedberg (Paris, Hachette),—Due Amori, 
by G. Ardizzone (Palermo, ‘ Giornale di Sicilia’ 
Office), — Nordisk Mythologi, by R. B. An- 
derson, Parts I. to VI. (Christiania, Cam- 
mermeyer),—Della Compilazione det Cataloghi 
per Biblioteche, by C. C. Jewett (Florence, 
Sansoni),—Les Russes dans l’ Asie Centrale, by E, 
Boulangier (Hachette),— Udsigt over den Norske 
Historie, by J. E. Sars, Part II. (Christiania, 
Cammermeyer),—and L’Islande et l’Archipel des 
Fereer, by Dr. H. Labonne (Paris, Hachette), 
Among New Editions we have Lectures on Art, 
by John Ruskin, LL.D. (Orpington, Allen),— 
Méthode Nouvelle de Vocabularisation, by E. B, 
de Beaumont (Dulau),—A New Practical and 
Easy Method of learning the Russian Language, 
by F’, Alexandrow (Thimm),— Outlines of the Hs 
tory of Ethics for English Readers, by H. Sidg- 
wick (Macmillan),—London Water Supply, by 
the late Col. Sir F. Bolton, revised by P. A, 
Scratchley (Clowes),—The Merchant's Clerk, by 
J. Pearce (Wilson),—Nature and the Bible, by 
J. Davis (Houlston),— Caedmon’s Exodus and 
Daniel, edited from Grein by T. W. Hunt 
(Triibner), — All or Nothing, by Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey (Spencer Blackett),— The Secret of the 
Sands, by H. Collingwood (Griffith & Farran),— 
A York and Lancaster Rose, by Annie Keary 
(Macmillan), — Sylvia Arden, by O. Crawfurd 
(Kegan Paul),—John Bull’s Army, by Hector 
France (Whittaker & Co.),—The Princess Casa- 
massima, by H. James (Macmillan),—Jacobi’s 
Wife, by A. Sergeant (Spencer Blackett),—and 
ion Songs, by D. C. F. Moodie (Cape Town, 
uta). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
ENGLISH, 


Law, 
Glen’s (A. and R. C.) Handbook to the Local Government 
Act, 1888, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Stephen (H.) and Miller’s (H. E.) The County Council Com- 
pendium, 8vo, 21/ cl. 


Fine Art. 
Book of Old Ballads, illustrated, folio, 21/ cl. 
Caldecott’s (R.) Gleanings from the ‘ Graphic,’ folio, 6/ bds, 
Dorat’s (C. J.) The Kisses (Les Baisers), preceded by The 
Month of May, illustrated, 21/ 
Keats’s (J.) Lamia, illustrated, 21/ cl. 


Poetry. 
Burns’s (R.) Poetical Works, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Scott’s (Sir W.) Poetical Works, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 

Adams’s (W. H. D.) The Makersof British India, illus. 4/6 cl. 
Aschrott’s (Dr. P. F.) The English Poor-Law System, Past 

and Present, trans. by H. P. Thomas, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Bourne’s (H. R. Fox) The Story of our Colonies, cr. 8vo. 4/6 
Kean (Edmund), Life and Adventures of, 1787-1833, by J. F. 

Molloy, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Rogers’s (J. E. T.) Holland, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. (Story of Nations.) 


Philology. 
Esclangon’s (A.) Third French Course, 12mo. 3/ cl. 


Science. 

Heath’s (R. 8.) Elementary Treatise on Geometrical Optics, 
cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Mattei’s (Count C.) Electro-Homeeopatbic Medicine, trans 
lated by R. M. Theobald, &vo, 10/6 cl. 

Sherborn’s (C. D.) Bibliography of the Foraminifera, Recent 
and Fossil, 1565-1888, 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Smith’s (C.) Solutions of the Examples in an Elementary 
Treatise on Conic Sections, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

General Literature. 

sop’s Fables for Little Readers, told by Mrs. A. Brookfield, 
sm, 4to, 3/6 cl. 

Balzac’s (H. de) The Magic Skin, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Bates’s (F. B.) Between the Lights, Thoughts fer the Quiet 
Hour, cr. 8vo, 5/ cl. 

Bright's (T.) Pole Plantations and Underwoods, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Dalziel’s (H.) The Collie, illustrated, 2/ cl. 

Dalziel’s (H.) The 8t. Bernard, illustrated, 2/6 cl. 

Green’s (E. E.) Two Enthusiasts, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Hays’s (H.) Her Loving Heart, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Hindered and Helped, a Story for Boys, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Hope’s (A. R.) Romance of the Mountains, illus. cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Hutchinson’s (Major H. D.) Field Fortification, cr. 8vo. 4 

Jackson’s (L. D.) The Bulbul and the Black Snake, 2 vols- 
cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Kenney’s (M. E.) Mrs. Morse’s Girls, cr, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Millington’s fi 8.) The Latchkey, or Too Many by Half, 
cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Perelaer’s (T. H.) Baboe Dalima, or the Opium Fiend, trans 
lated by Rev. E. J. Venning, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Reid’s (T. W.) Gladys Fane, cheap edition, 12mo. 2/ 

Taylor’s (L.) Marching Orders, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Trevelyan’s (M.) Brave Little Women, illus. cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl, 





Wood's (H. F.) The Passenger from Scotland Yard, 12mo. a} 
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FOREIGN, 
Law, 
Janlet (V.): De la Protection des Cuvres de la Pensée, 
Créations Littéraires, 10fr. 
Philology. 
Commentationes Philologe quibus O. Ribbeckio Congratu- 
lantur Discipuli, 12m. 
Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum (Loewe), ed. G. Goetz, 20m. 
Hecht (Max): Die Griechische Bedeutungslehre, 4m. 40. 
Hess (Jean Jacques): Der Demotische Roman v. Stne 
Ha-m-us, 14m. 
Plutarchi Chezronensis Moralia, rec. G. N. Bernardakis, 
Vol. 1, 3m. 
Viereck (P.): Sermo Greacus quo 8.P.Q.R. usi Sunt, 5m. 


Science. 
Hanot (V.) et Gilbert (A.): Etudes sur les Maladies du Foie, 
25fr. 


General Literature. 
Hettinger (F.): Dante’s Geistesgang, 2m. 25, 
Laurie (A.): Les Naufragés de l’Espace, 3fr. 








FACTS ABOUT JUNIUS AND FRANCIS. 
Ill, 

In Mr. Leslie Stephen’s contribution tothe His- 
torical Review, to which I referred at the outset 
of the first of these articles, the evidence from 
handwriting is pronounced to be most im- 

rtant when identifying Junius with Francis. 

ith that evidence I have dealt, and I have 
shown that it is not conclusive. If it be true, 
as I maintain, that the handwriting of the 
Junian manuscripts is a natural one, then argu- 
ments based upon the assumption that it is ‘‘a 
feigned hand” fall to the ground; and I may 
repeat it has never been proved that the hand- 
writing is feigned. 

Till the initial difficulty as regards the hand- 
writing is overcome, there is but little use in 
arguing as to whether certain letters were written 
by Junius or Francis, yet Mr. Leslie Stephen 
enters into an argument of this kind in the 
article referred to. Briefly stated the argument 
amounts to this: Francis reported, or rather 
takes credit for reporting, certain speeches by 
Lord Chatham ; Junius makes use of passages 
in those speeches of which it is supposed that 
he could not have been cognizant unless he had 
heard or reported them ; therefore Francis may 
have written the Letters signed Junius. 

The late Mr. Merivale dealt with the same 
topic in the Fortnightly Review for March, 
1868, and there contended that because Francis, 
writing to Calcraft on the 1st of December, 
1770, used phrases closely resembling those 
which appear in Junius’s Letter to Lord 
Mansfield dated the 14th of November, 1770, 
therefore the writer of the one letter must 
have been the writer of the other. If the 
dates had been reversed the case would have 
assumed a different aspect. It is quite true 
that many phrases in the pamphlets and speeches 
of Francis can be matched with corresponding 
ones in Junius’s Letters. Mr. W. J. Smith, in 
his long introduction to the third volume of 
‘The Grenville Papers,’ gives a few striking 
examples of this. Junius wrote in 1769: ‘And 
laws you know are intended to guard against 
what men may do, not to trust to what they will 
do.” Sixteen years afterwards Francis said in 
aspeech : ‘‘ But laws are made to guard against 
what men may do, not to trust to what they 
will do.” In 1769 Junius quoted the following 
words of Sir Richard Steele : ‘‘ We are governed 
by a set of drivellers, whose folly takes away all 
dignity from distress, and makes even calamity 
tidiculous.” Upwards of forty years later 
Francis wrote: “Such authors of such ruin 
take away all dignity from distress, and make 
calamity ridiculous.” Junius wrote: ‘‘It was 
on a consideration of this kind of character that 
& great poet says with a singular emphasis, 
‘Beware the fury of a patient man.’” Nearly 
fifty years afterwards Francis wrote in a pam- 
phlet on Reform: ‘‘ Agreed. Then look to the 

verb for instruction before it be too late. 
Beware the fury of a patient man.’” The dis- 
covery of phrases in the writings and speeches 
of Francis corresponding with phrases in the 
Letters signed Junius is held to prove that 
cis wrote these Letters. Is it not a more 
natural conclusion that he was so careful a 





student of the Letters as to imitate and repro- 
duce some of the words and phrases in them ? 
When Mr. Sneer heard the Beefeater in the 
‘Critic’ repeat the line, ‘‘ Perdition catch my 
soul, but I do love thee,” he did not give Mr. 
Puff the credit of having written ‘ Othello’; and 
Mr. Sneer was quite right. 

The assumed coincidence between certain 
writings of Junius and Francis which has 
impressed Mr. Leslie Stephen had its origin 
in the following passage, written by Francis 
at p. 298 of the fifth volume of Belsham’s 
‘History of Great Britain’: “I wrote this 
speech for Lord Mansfield as well as all 
those of Lord Chatham on the Middlesex 
Election.” This passage was first quoted by the 
late Mr. Dilke at p. 113 of the second volume 
of his ‘Papers of a Critic.’ I confess my in- 
ability to take it seriously. When a man ap- 
pears at the gateway to Windsor Castle and 
announces to the sentry that he is the King of 
England, such a man is not reasoned with, but 
he is removed to another place. Now, when 
Francis states that he “ wrote a speech for Lord 
Mansfield,” he states what is simply incredible. 
If Francis be Junius then the statement is, if 
that be possible, more incredible still, and must 
be ranked in the same category as that of the 
utterance of the lunatic who proclaims that he 
is King of England. Those who maintain that 
Francis was Junius ought to see as clearly as 
other people the utter absurdity of a claim on 
his part to have written a speech for Lord 
Mansfield. 

In the preface to the authentic edition of the 
Letters there is a foot-note at p. xviii: “The 
following quotation from a speech delivered by 
Lord Chatham on the Eleventh of December, 
1770, is taken with exactness.” This phrase 
means that the quotation was correctly re- 
ported, the phrase being both technical and 
clear. I may add that this foot-note is held by 
some partisans of Francis to supply evidence that 
Francis was Junius. It agrees on the whole, 
but not literally, with a passage in a letter signed 
“ Phalaris ” which appeared in the Public Adver- 
tiser for the 17th of December, 1770. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen thinks that Francis may have been the 
author of this letter, and he asks whether the 
name ‘‘ Phalaris” was not “ possibly suggested 
asa kind of Greek equivalent to Francis.” It 
would be quite as hard a task as penetrating the 
secret of Junius to settle why the correspondents 
of the Public Advertiser adopted names borrowed 
from notable men in the olden days of Greece 
or Rome. But it seems to me that there is a 
greater propriety in associating the name of 
“ Phalaris” with an epistle than in assuming that 
it had been adopted as an English equivalent 
for Francis’s name. 

The extract quoted by Junius is not taken 
word for word from the letter signed ‘‘ Pha- 
laris.”” Another version of Lord Chatham’s words 
appeared in the Evening Post for the 11th of 
December, and this version is more condensed 
than that in the “Phalaris” letter and in the 
quotation. Yet a version of them may have 
appeared in some other paper than the Evening 
Post on the 11th of December. Copies of the 
Morning Chronicle, a paper founded by William 
Woodfall, the celebrated reporter, are not known 
to exist for the year 1770. The late Mr. Dilke 
tried in every way, that of advertisement in- 
cluded, to find copies of it and other papers for 
that year and for other years also, but he was 
unsuccessful. It is noteworthy that Junius 
makes his foot-note run, “The following quota- 
tion from a speech delivered by Lord Chatham 
on the Eleventh of December.” Now the speech 
was delivered on the 10th, and one report at 
least is known to have appeared next day. If 
Junius had heard and reported the speech he 
would doubtless have written the 10th ; but if 
he copied it from a report on the following day, 
it would not have been unnatural nor unusual 
for him to confound the date of the paper from 
which the extract was taken with that upon which 





the speech was made. The letter of “ Phalaris ” 
did not appear till the 17th of December, and 
nothing is said in it as to the date of Lord Chat- 
ham’s speech. If Junius had written the 17th 
of December, it might plausibly be inferred that 
he was repeating himself, supposing that he 
wrote the letter signed ‘ Phalaris.” As it is, 
however, the argument stands thus: Francis is 
assumed to be “ Phalaris,” therefore Francis 
is Junius. I do not admit the assumption and 
I deny the conclusion. 

It will be inferred that William Woodfall 
reported OChatham’s speeches in the Morning 
Chronicle, of which he was printer and editor, 
and for which he acted as reporter. His nephew, 
George Woodfall, writes in the manuscript from 
which I have already quoted that the speech of 
Chatham which is said to have been published 
from Francis’s version was reported by William 
or “Memory” Woodfall, and published in a 
pamphlet as ‘ Vox Populi.’ Again, he writes : 
**Mr. Woodfall [whether this is his father or 
uncle does not appear] was publishing debates 
at this very period under the title of ‘ Vox 
Senatus.’ There was not a single speech of Lord 
Chatham’s among the pamphlets in Sir Philip 
Francis’s sale.” 

Mr. Leslie Stephen does not seem to be 
impressed with the absurdity of the claim of 
Sir Philip Francis to have been the composer 
of Chatham’s speeches as well as of Junius’s 
Letters, though he candidly admits that a co- 
incidence which he regards as significant may 
be susceptible of another explanation than the 
identity of Junius with Francis. For my own 
part, I consider the note written by Sir Philip 
Francis in Belsham’s ‘ History of Great Britain’ 
to be a mystification or a farce, and I cannot deal 
seriously with a claim which makes Francis a 
species of ghost, appearing at one time in his 
own person, and at another in the persons of 
Junius, Chatham, and Mansfield. Indeed, there 
is something sublime to the verge of the ridi- 
culous in the mere suggestion of Junius writing 
a speech for Lord Mansfield. It is not impos- 
sible that Francis may have written the Letters 
signed Junius, but it is inconceivable that, 
if he did so, his statement with regard to Lord 
Mansfield can be true. To prove Francis to be 
Junius is to prove that Francis was a liar and 
a villain. Those who think the best of Francis, 
and consider that his services in India and at 
home give him a title to gratitude, ought to 
pray the most fervently that it may never be 
proved he was the author of the Letters signed 
Junius. 

An attempt was made by Mr. Taylor in 
‘Junius Identified’ to show that Francis must 
have been Junius because he answered in general 
appearance to the tall man who is said to have 
been detected delivering a letter at Woodfall’s 
printing office. This story first appeared in Dr. 
Mason Good’s ‘ Preliminary Essay ’ to the edition 
of Junius published in 1812, In a foot-note to 
p. 43 it is said :— 

“ Mr. Jackson, the present respectable proprietor 
of the Jpswich Journal, was at this time in the 
employment of the late Mr. Woodfall, and he 
observed to the editor, in September last, that he 
once saw a tall gentleman dressed in a light coat 
with bag and sword, throw into the office door 
opening in Ivy Lane, a letter of Junius’s, which he 
picked up and immediately followed the bearer of 
it into St. Paul’s Church-yard, where he got intoa 
hackney coach and drove off.” 

When Mr. Taylor wrote his ‘Junius Identified’ 
he quoted the foregoing passage, and he added : 

“T confess that I am inclined to place dependence 
upon Mr. Jackson’s testimony, and should have felt 
dissatisfied in no slight degree, had it not been re- 
concilable with my opinion of the author. Sir Philip 
Francis resembles, in person, the gentleman seen by 
Mr. Jackson.” 

In 1843 Mr. Jaques’s book appeared, in which 
he strove to show that Lord George Sackville, 
and not Francis, was Junius. For the advance- 
ment of his view he lays store upon the story 
told to Dr. Mason Good in 1812, saying :— 
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“The only person to whom the mysterious Junius 

ever appeared in a tangible shape or bodily form, 
was a Mr. Jackson, who, while he was in the employ 
of Mr. Woodfall, once saw a tall gentleman dressed 
in a light coat with bag and sword throw into the 
office door opening in Ivy Lane, a letter of Junius, 
which Mr. Jackson picked up.” 
It has also been maintained that the Mr. Jack- 
son’s tall gentleman was Earl Temple. Thus Mr. 
Jackson’s story applies, or is supposed to apply, 
equally to Francis, to Lord George Sackville, 
and to Earl Temple. 

But when an atom of fact seems to have been 
found, it not only fails to identify a particular 

rson, but is itself open to doubt. Mr. George 

oodfall, in his manuscript comments on Mr. 
Jaques’s observations, writes as follows :— 

“Jackson was a vain man: throwing a letter into 
an open side door passage is highly improbable, 
especially as there was a letter box in the front of 
the office. The late Mr. Woodfall said the statement 
of Mr. Jackson was untrue.” 

It may be alleged that every contradiction by 
Henry Sampson Woodfall is unworthy of cre- 
dence. Indeed, it is contended that Woodfall 


was in the secret, and that he would not do or: 


say anything which might be, or lead to, a 
betrayal of confidence. In ‘The Memoirs of 
Sir Philip Francis’ by Parkes and Merivale, 
the latter avows that his leaning is to the view 
that Woodfall ‘‘was aware of the identity of 
Junius and Francis from an early period of the 
correspondence”; and he concludes that, in such 
a case, “the whole concoction of the correspond- 
ence must be considered as in a certain sense 
the common adventure of Francis and Wood- 
fall.” He goes on to say that 
“the secrecy observed respecting the communi- 
cation between Junius and Woodfall, the appear- 
ance of the ‘tall man in a light coat,’ and all the 
other details of the romance, must be regarded as 
got up on purpose to throw dust in the eyes of 
some one, and most probably of H. S. Woodfall’s 
own associates and inferiors in business.” 
Here we have pitted against each other the 
asseveration of Woodfall that Jackson’s story 
of ‘‘the tall man” was nonsense, and the sup- 
position that ‘‘the tall man” appeared at the 
instigation of Woodfall in order to deceive Jack- 
son. Yet Merivale cannot place implicit trust 
in his own hypothesis, However inclined to 
conclude that Francis and Woodfall were in 
league, he cannot shut his eyes to the difficulties 
of such asupposition, and he pertinently asks :— 
“Tf Henry Woodfall knew the secret of Junius, 
and therefore was in truth a confederate, what 
induced him to preserve so carefully as he did all 
the ‘ private letters’ in a feigned hand which were 
addressed to him by Junius to further the objects 
of the conspiracy? the natural course would surely 
have been to destroy them. I cannot satisfactorily 
answer this objection.” 
Nor has any one else given a satisfactory answer 
to it, though few have been so candid as Meri- 
vale in admitting their inability to do so. 
Francis is credited with a skill in concealing 
his identity which a magician would envy. He 
is held to have mystified his father as well as all 
the other persons with whom he came into con- 
tact. Junius’s first letter, which appeared on 
the 21st of January, 1769, contained an attack 
upon Lord Granby. On the 28th of that month 
Dr. Francis wrote to his son: “Tell Mr. Cal- 
craft he is to expect a very spirited and exceed- 
ing honourable defence of Lord Granby against 
the virulent Junius by our friend Sir W. Draper. 
I truly honour him for it.” Sir William Draper 
was intimate with Francis’s family. When 
Francis was charged in 1787 with dishonourable 
conduct, he defended himself by saying that he 
had followed Sir William Draper’s advice, than 
whom “there could not be a stricter and more 
scrupulous judge of points of honour.” Junius 
treated Sir William Draper as a despicable 
man. Welbore Ellis and Lord Barrington 
were Francis’s patrons and friends: the former 
appointed him to the post of a clerk in the 
War Office, the latter successfully used his in- 
fluence to obtain for Francis a place in the 
Council of Bengal. Junius ridiculed Ellis, and 
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he denounced Lord Barrington in the strongest 
terms, saying of him that he was detested by 
all parties, and that all parties may unite in 


loading him “ with infamy and contempt.” He | 
+ ri eg y ~ F | always suspected Burke ; but, whoever he be, it ig 


also wrote that Lord Barrington had “at last 
contrived to expel Mr. Francis from the War 
Office.” Francis wrote to his brother-in-law 
Macrabie : ‘‘ At the end of this quarter I leave 
the War Office. It is my own act. Do not be 
alarmed for me. Everything is secure and as it 
should be.” When Francis was desirous of obtain- 
ing the appointment to the Council of Bengal, 
he requested Lord Barrington’s help, and he 
records that Lord Barrington ‘‘ wrote the hand- 
somest and strongest letter imaginable in my 
favour to Lord North. Other interests contri- 
buted, but I owe my success to Lord Barrington.” 
Five years later Lord Barrington retired also, 
and then he wrote to Francis giving his reasons 
for quitting the War Office, adding: ‘‘I send 
you this account, dear sir, thinking from your 
long friendship for me that it would be accept- 
able to you.” This is the man about whom 
Junius wrote in the Public Advertiser that all 
parties united in loading him “ with infamy and 
contempt,” and about whom he wrote, in a 
private letter to Woodfall, ‘‘Having nothing 
better to do, I propose entertaining myself and 
the public with torturing that bloody wretch 
Barrington”; and again, “Next to the Duke 
of Grafton I verily believe that the blackest 
heart in the kingdom belongs to Lord Bar- 
rington.” The circumstance of Junius vilifying 
the men who were the best friends of Francis 
has been treated as an argument in support of 
Francis being Junius. This argument is on a 
par with Francis’s affirmation that he wrote a 
speech for Lord Mansfield. 

Another “coincidence” is found in a letter, 
dated the 5th of May, 1769, in which Francis 
tells Macrabie, then at Philadelphia :— 


“We have politics enough, God knows, but as I 
have not the honour to be entrusted with the secrets 
of either party, I can give you nothing but what 
you will see more elegantly set forth in the news- 
papers. Truth is out of the question. Each party 
says and believes just what suits themselves without 
decency or moderation, and a neutral party is de- 
tested by both. A philosopher has no more chance 
among them than a cat in hell.” 

While Francis wrote these words to his brother- 
in-law on the 5th of May, Junius had addressed 
a letter to the Duke of Grafton on the 24th of 
April, and was preparing to write again on the 
30th of May; in both letters there was a pro- 
fessed knowledge of party secrets, plenty of 
politics, and no trace of philosophy. In the 
second of these letters Junius touched upon the 
subjects of Corsica, the position of the Turks, 
and the Duke of Grafton’s marriage, all matters 
of public notoriety. Francis, writing to his 
brother-in-law a week later, also refers to Corsica, 
the Turks, and the duke’s marriage. It is pointed 
out by Merivale as noteworthy that Francis 
should have referred to the same topics when 
writing to his brother-in-law, and done so in 
the same order. It is not improbable that 
Francis had read Junius’s letter in the Public 
Advertiser. There is nothing uncommon or 
significant when a reader of the daily news- 
papers repeats what he has found in a letter 
or leading article which has taken his fancy ; 
indeed, too much conversation is made up of 
remarks given at second hand from newspapers, 
and yet the speaker is not necessarily the writer 
of the letter or leading article to which he is 
indebted for his very small talk. 

On the 10th of March, 1770, Macrabie shows 
a desire to learn something about Junius, and 
writes :— 

“But Junius is the Mars of malcontents, His 
letter to the King is past all endurance, as well as 
all compare. The Americans are under small obliga- 
tions to him for his representation of them. I will 
do them more justice than he does, by declaring 
that his production is not very favourably received 
among them. Who the Devil can he be?” 


The reply of Francis, which is said by his parti- 





sans to be simply a blind, appears natural 
enough in the circumstances :— 

“ Junius is not known, and that circumstance jg 
perhaps as curious as any of his writings. I have 


impossible he can ever discover himself.” 

After Dr. Francis died his son found hig 
father’s views on Junius, and he copied into 
his own letter- book what his father had 
written, heading the passage with the words, 
‘* Copied from a foul draught of my father,” 
which he preserved. From this paper two 
things are clear: the one is that Dr. Francis 
did not suspect his son of having written the 
Letters signed Junius ; the other is that he did 
suspect Burke. I do not mention this with 
the view of associating Burke with Junius— 
Burke’s denial of the authorship is emphatic 
and conclusive ; but it was possible that Francis 
should state his opinion in favour of Burke 
without necessarily doing so merely to conceal 
his own handiwork. 

On the 25th of June, 1771, he writes to his 
cousin Major Philip Baggs: ‘‘The Duke of 
Grafton, since his appointment to the Privy 
Seal, has had a peppering letter from Junius, 
who promises a continuance of his correspond- 
ence so long as he is in office.” The partisans 
of Francis have overlooked what, according to 
their curious views of evidence, ought to be re- 
garded as noteworthy. The last six words in 
Francis’s letter to his cousin are identical with 
the last six in the penultimate paragraph of 
Junius’s letter to the Duke of Grafton. It is 
true Francis wrote three days after Junius, but 
that both should have used the same six words 
has an importance which the partisans of 
Francis may perceive more clearly than plain 
and impartial readers. 

A month later Francis wrote again to his cousin 
and said :— 

“ Junius has given Horne a most severe correction. 
The best on’t is, that Junius, under pretence of 
writing Horne a private letter, makes him the editor 
of the grossest and most infamous libel that ever 
was printed. This I take to beac oup d'etat. Wouldn't 
you laugh if you saw the parson in the pillory for 

ublishing a letter, in which he himself is viru 
ently abused ?” 

Merivale, in the ‘Memoirs of Sir Philip 
Francis,’ confesses his inability to explain what 
Francis meant by the foregoing words ; yet he 
states: ‘It is certainly questionable whether it 
would have occurred to any one except Junius 
himself.” I do not profess to determine what 
Francis meant ; but any reader of the letter of 
Junius to Horne—a letter which, as is said in 
the last sentence, was not intended for the public, 
yet which Horne was given the liberty to publish 
—might think it libellous, and that Horne, by 
making it public, was guilty of libel. Any con 
temporary reader who thought so might have 
written to this effect without being ‘‘ Junius 
himself.” é 

The last contemporary reference to Junius in 
Francis’s private letters is in one to his cousin, 
dated the 20th of August, 1771, where he says: 

“ Junius and Wilkes seem to make common cause. 
Poor Horne is drubbed till he screeches for mercy. 
Never was there such a letter as Junius has flatte 
him with. AJl mankind agree that it was his mas- 
terpiece, and now I hope we shall never hear any 
more of them.” é 

It may be that some persons consider it 
natural that Francis, being Junius, should style 
his letter a masterpiece ; but few will contend, 
I think, that it is equally natural for Francis to 
express his hope not to hear any more of Junius 
when, if Junius, he purposed to continue writing. 
Certain it is that, after Francis gave expression to 
a hope that Junius had ceased to write, Junius 
disappointed this expectation by writing at 1- 
tervals for six months longer, producing twelve 
letters after Francis had expressed a fervent 
hope that he would write no more. Is this 
evidence that Francis was Junius? If any one 
thinks it is, then the value of such evidence 
may safely be left to the appreciation of every 
reader who is not a partisan of Francis. 
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Many minor matters have been adduced to 
display the resemblance between Francis and 
Junius. Much is made of both having punctuated 
phrases and spelt words in the same way. Both, 
it is true, punctuated and spelt according to the 
custom of their day. I am surprised, how- 
ever, that no one has yet noticed one marked 
exception in the matter of spelling. If the 
Junian manuscripte contained the word which 
I have italicized in the following sentence, spelt 
in the same way as that which Francis has 
adopted and in which he is as singular as he is 
incorrect, then it would be indisputable that, in 
one instance, a striking resemblance existed : 
“JT seriously never felt anythink like the frost 
we have had here for a fortnight passed.” 

Women not only contribute to make men 
happy, but they are often most successful in 
making men dispute and disagree. Lady Francis 
has emulated others of her sex in the latter 
respect. Much of the controversy respecting 
Junius is due to her dreams and _ allegations. 
She was the second wife of Sir Philip Francis. 
They were married in 1814. He was then 
seventy- four; she was forty-two years his 
junior. Two years before their marriage Taylor's 
book entitled ‘A Discovery of the Author of 
the Letters of Junius’ had appeared, and she 
learned from it that Sir Philip Francis was one 
of the authors of the Letters signed Junius ; 
two years later she was gratified to learn from 
Taylor’s second work on the subject that Sir 
Philip was the sole author. She believed that 
her husband was Junius and she was proud of 
him. Her life was devoted to circulating what 
she deemed evidence in support of the notion 
that Francis was the author of the Letters signed 
Junius. In a letter to Lord Campbell she wrote 
about Sir Philip that 
“though his manner and conversation on that mys- 
terious subject were such as to leave me not a 
shadow of doubt on the fact of his being the 
author, telling me circumstances that none but 
Junius could know, he never avowed himself more 
than saying he knew what my opinion was, and 
never contradicting it.” 

Again :— 

“Had Sir Philip once said to me,‘ I am not the 
writer of Junius’s Letters,’ I should have given 
up the belief immediately.’ 

The venerable and vain Sir Philip was too wise 
to deprive his young wife of an illusion; as 
Junius he was the object of her worship. After 
they were married he gave her acopy of Junius’s 
Letters, such as any one could buy, 

“which he bid me take to my room, and not let it 
be seen, or speak on the subject ; and his posthu- 
mous present which his son found in his bureau 
was ‘Junius Identified,’ sealed up and directed to 
me.” 

The letter from which the foregoing extracts 
are taken was first published by Lord Campbell. 
To his mind it proved that “Sir Philip Francis 
was the man.” If Lady Francis had included 
in it some of the “circumstances which only 
Junius could know,” told her by Sir Philip, then 
the might have made a revelation and dispelled 
a mystery. As it is, no one can ‘“‘test” or 
understand her statement. How did she learn 
that the circumstances were known to Junius 
ilone? If Sir Philip, being Junius, had desired 
to convince others of the fact without making 
4 personal avowal, he might have left behind 
him some of the letters which Woodfall addressed 
to Junius, and one of the copies of the author’s 
edition of the Letters which were sent to Junius. 
Writing to Woodfall on the 17th of December, 
1771, Junius said :— 

“When the book is finished, let me have a sett 
bound in vellum, gilt and lettered Juntus I. II, as 

dsomely as you can—the edges gilt—let the sheets 
be well dried before binding. I must also have two 
settsin blue paper covers. This isall the fee I shall 
tver desire of you.” 

On the 3rd of March, 1772, he wrote :— 


“When I desired to have two setts sewed and one 
und in vellum, it was not from a principle of 
‘conomy. I despise such little savings, and shall 


Two days later he intimates that ‘‘ your 
letter with the books are come safe to haud.” 
This refers to the ‘“‘two setts in blue paper 
covers,’ as he goes on to say, ‘‘ If the vellum 
books are not yet bound, I would wait for the 
index.” A year afterwards Woodfall wrote excus- 
ing the delay that had occurred, laying the blame 
on the bookbinder, and adding, ‘‘ If the manner 
of the contents and index are not agreeable to 
you, they shall be done over again according to 
any directions you shall please to favour me with.” 
This is the last published reference to the “ sett 
bound in vellum.” Be it noted that these par- 
ticulars were made public six years before 
Francis’s death. If the ‘‘ sett bound in vellum ” 
had been found in Francis’s desk, it would 
have been a greater surprise than a copy of 
‘ Junius Identitied.’ Or if one of those in blue 
paper covers, with the letters from Woodfall of 
which Junius acknowledged the receipt on the 
5th of March, 1772, had been found amongst 
his books, then I should not now be asking for a 
particle of noteworthy fact in support of the 
allegation that Francis was Junius. Indeed, the 
mystery about Junius might be nearer a solu- 
tion now if the suggestion that ‘‘ Francis was 
the man” had not been made and found un- 
deserved favour. Authentic evidence may yet 
show that the assumption concerning Francis 
was correct, and then it will be indisputable that 
“the blackest heart in the kingdom” belonged, 
not to Lord Barrington, but to Francis. The 
result of a careful scrutiny of all available in- 
formation justifies the conclusion that the evi- 
dence hitherto adduced and deemed satisfactory 
by some persons is really insufficient and is un- 
worthy of implicit trust. It is as true at the 
present day as it was when Sir Walter Scott 
wrote, sixty-six years ago, that 
“the neatly-wrought chain of circumstantial evi- 
dence, so artificially brought forward to prove Sir 
Philip Francis’s title to the Letters of Junius, 
seemed at first irrefragable ; vet the influence of the 
reasoning has passed away, and Junius, in the 
general opinion, is as much unknown as ever.” 


W. Fraser Rag. 








LORD STRATFORD AND BIR R. BURTON. 
September 4, 1888. 

Sm R. Burton, like a prominent Irish poli- 
tician, apparently prefers to select his own 
venue, and, in order to answer my letter in 
the Atheneum of August 25th, permits himself 
in the Academy of September 1st an exuberance 
of language which can injure no one but himself. 
Disregarding personalities, I observe that he 
advances no single fact in support of the state- 
ments which I contradicted, but merely reite- 
ratesthem. It is a question between documents 
and Sir R. Burton’s word. S. Lane-Pootr. 








“GOOD WINE NEEDS NO BUSH.” 
5, Oak Grove, Cricklewood, Sept. 1, 1888. 

It may interest, or throw light on the wine 
bush question, to mention that in Brittany the 
notification of taverns is still, and invariably, a 
** bush” thrust well out overhead into the road, 
stalks uppermost—a ‘‘ bush” of mistletoe. You 
see it in the quiet old grey stone villages, along 
the roads in the St. Malo and Dinard and Dinan 
district (Ille et Vilaine), wherever it is wished 
to show that a house is a cabaret, and therefore, 
as our English expression has become, is not a 
private house, but one which may be entered by 
the “public.” The country is a cider country, 
the mistletoe grows mostly on apple-trees, and 
this may have ruled the choice of the particular 
“bush.” 
Another point is the corresponding French 
word for this curious sign or invitation. It is 
bouchon, in other meanings a cork or stopple, 
and awisp. Philology requires a gentle tread ; 
but a hint of origin may lie in this bush and 
bouchon similarity. JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 


Epworth, Sept. 14, 1888, 

Ir is curious that in none of the recent notes 
on this subject in the Atheneum has there been 
any mention of the supposed physiological effect 
of ivy, to which its association with wine was 
most probably due. There was anciently a wide- 
spread belief that ivy was a preventive of drun- 
kenness. Our old herbalist Culpeper says : 
‘* Pliny saith the yellow berries [of ivy] are good 
against the jaundice ; and taken before one be set 
to drink hard, preserveth from drunkenness.” 
And again: ‘‘ Cato saith that wine put into the 
[ivy] cup, will soak through it by reason of the 
antipathy there is between them. There seems 
to be a very great antipathy between wine and 
ivy ; for if one hath got a surfeit by drinking 
wine, his speediest cure is to drink a draught of 
thesame wine wherein a handful of leaves, being 
first bruised, have been boiled.” William Coles, 
who does uot often agree with Culpeper, does so 
here, and speaks explicitly of the ivy bush. 
He says (‘Adam in Eden’): ‘‘ Box and ivy last 
long green, and therefore vintners make their 
garlands thereof; though perhaps ivy is the 
rather used because of the antipathy between it 
and wine.” I donotremember whether Gerarde 
has anything upon this point, but he certainly 
recommends ivy for sore and inflamed eyes, 
which often result from hard drinking ; and De 
Gubernatis (quoted by Folkard) says that ivy 
over the doors of Italian wine-shops has the 
same signification as the oak bough, that is, that. 
it makes the wine innocuous. This is pretty con- 
clusive. Folkard also quotes from an “ old writer ” 
(unnamed) a similar receipt against drunkenness 
to the one I have given from Culpeper, except 
that it recommends the simple steeping of ivy 
leaves in the wine. It appears, therefore, that 
although our ancestors were not, in Mr. Peacock’s 
phrase, “such savages as to flavour their wine 
with ivy leaves,” they did use them on the prin- 
ciple of the Roman vomit, to enable them “ to 
rise again and call for more”; and it may fairly 
be argued that the ivy bush not only signified 
thet wine was to be had within, but was meant 
also as a hint that “good wine hurts nobody.” 
Probably the same notion had something to do 
with the dedication of the ivy to Bacchus ; but 
this I must leave to scholars. C. C. Bex. 








THE RECORD OFFICE. 


Mr. Watrer Rye in his ‘Records and 
Record Searching,’ so favourably noticed in the 
Atheneum a week or two ago, in reference to 
the closing hours at the Record Office says : 
‘¢ The early closing on Saturday is very hard on 
those who are engaged all the week, and whose 
only spare time is the Saturday half-holiday.” 
Nowadays, when official hours are being extended 
in most Government departments, there seems 
no good reason why the Record Office should 
not be brought under the same arrangement. 
What is possible in Bloomsbury is possible in 
Fetter Lane, while the advantage to all who at 
present make use of the public records or who 
desire to do so would be great. A strong repre- 
sentation in your columns would most probably 
be successful. EK. O. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Tue Delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
nearly ready for publication a ‘ Vocabulary 
to Xenophon’s Anabasis,’ prepared by Mr. J. 
Marshall, Rector of the Royal High School, 
Edinburgh, as a companion to his editions of 
the first and third books of the ‘ Anabasis,’ 
which have already appeared in the ‘‘ Clarendon 
Press Series,”—a collection of ‘Easy Passages 
for Translation into Greek,’ by Mr. J. Y. Sar- 
gent, on the same scale as his ‘Easy Passages 
for Translation into Latin Prose,’— and a ‘ Class- 
Book of Elementary Chemistry,’ by Mr. W. W. 
Fisher, Aldrichian Demonstrator of Chemistry 
at Oxford. 

‘The Wife’s Help ; or, Indian Cookery made 








sill be a purchaser. If I was to buy as many setts 
8 I want, it would be remarked.” 


Easy,’ is the title of a new manual of cookery 
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for East Indians, edited by W. H. Dawe, an- 
nounced as shortly to be published by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. announce 
for the coming publishing season a new novel 
by Mr. F. C. Philips, entitled ‘Little Mrs. 
Murray.’ The portrait of the heroine forms in 
some degree a companion picture to the Mrs. 
Despard in ‘ As in a Looking-Glass.’ The same 
publishers announce ‘ Elfriede,’ by Prof. Haus- 
rath (George Taylor), the author of ‘ Antinous.’ 
The book will be issued to the libraries in two 
volumes at the end of the present month. 
Among their books of travel and adventure 
Messrs. Sonnenschein promise ‘ Blackbirding in 
the South Pacific ; or, the First White Man on 
the Beach,’ by A. W. Churchward, author of ‘ My 
Consulate in Samoa.’ Mr. Churchward deals 
in this volume with those scourges of the South 
Pacific, the “ blackbirders,” or slavers, and “beach- 
combers.” The book will be fully illustrated. 
Commander Lovett Cameron’s ‘Queen’s Land’ 
is a romance of Arabia, describing the adven- 
tures of some Englishmen between Aden and 
Mecca—an almost unexplored region. 

In view of the Bunyan bicentenary Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. will issue a new and cheaper 
edition of their illustrated edition of Bunyan’s 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ and ‘Holy War.’ A new life 
of Bunyan has been prepared for this popular 
edition by the Rev. John Brown, D.D., minister 
of Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. 








LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Tue eleventh annual meeting was held at 
Glasgow in the hall of the Merchants’ House, a 
large room not unworthy of the wealthy citizens 
of Glasgow. The lower part of the walls is 
panelled with oak, and the upper part decorated 
with life-size portraits of distinguished citizens, 
while large, many-tinted flags hang from the 
oak supports of the ceiling, the whole being 
toned down by a softened light which enters 
through stained-glass windows. 

Punctually at ten o’clock on Tuesday morn- 
ing the President, Prof. Dickson, took the 
chair, and Sir James King, the Lord Pro- 
vost, gave the Association a cordial welcome 
to Glasgow. The President then read an 
eloquent address, replete with humour and 
sound sense, in which he reviewed the progress 
of the free library movement and the possibili- 
ties of its usefulness in the future. An interest- 
ing feature of the address was a notice of the 
trouble brought upon librarians by books pub- 
lished without the author’s name. Anonyms 
and pseudonyms oblige hundreds of librarians 
to hunt through countless numbers of books of 
reference in order to disinter the real names 
of authors who, in some cases, blaze forth in 
their second or third books with their identity 
freely avowed. With regard to the librarian’s 
office the speaker, after a reference to the dryas- 
dust official of former times, who would do any- 
thing rather than, for the sake of the readers 
of his treasures, disturb the dust that lay upon 
the books under his care, and the poco curante 
librarian who would turn off applicants for 
books with a joke, described the librarian of to- 
day as one who is, or ought to be, a professor 
in what has been well called the university of 
the people. After notice of the valuable collec- 
tions in the Mitchell and Stirling libraries, the 
President referred delicately to the backwardness 
of the ratepayers of Glasgow in forming a free 
library of their own. 

The opening address of the President was 
followed by an exhaustive paper ‘On Elzevir 
Bibliography,’ read by Mr. Chancellor Christie, 
whose authority on that branch of literature 
gives special value to all that he says or writes 
on the subject. Mr. R. Brown in the next 
paper, ‘Glasgow and the Public Libraries 
Acts,’ described the struggle with the ratepayers 
over the penny rate in the spirit of Napier 
writing the history of the Peninsular War. The 
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marshalled voters stood opposed to one another, 
phalanx against phalanx, and every art and ruse 
de guerre was employed on both sides; but, un- 
happily, on two great occasions the voters for 
were beaten by the voters against a rate-paid 
library. The same tone of defeat, but not de- 
spair, ran through the succeeding paper, ‘ Sketch 
of a Public Library Establishment,’ read by 
Mr. Barrett, the excellent librarian of the 
Mitchell Library. His remarks on manage- 
ment could not fail to be instructive to the pro- 
fessional keepers of books who formed his audi- 
ence. The business of the day proceeded 
without interruption, and was concluded by Mr. 
Cowell’s paper entitled ‘Experientia Docet,’ 
which was chiefly an account of his experience 
in the management of the Free Public Library 
of Liverpool, and was calculated to edify the 
readers at free libraries rather than the librarians. 
May the readers take his lessons to — ! - 








Literarp Grossip. 


We hear on apparently good authority 
that Keats’s grave is about to be dug up for 
the formation of a new road at Rome. 


Tue publication of the ‘Life of Prince 
Gortschakoff,’ of the ‘‘Eminent Statesmen 
Series,” is likely to be a little delayed, 
owing to the Zimes having sent its author, 
Mr. Dobson, on a tour to Central Asia. Mr. 
Dobson is the author of the articles on the 
Transcaspian railway now appearing in the 
Times. 


Mr. Witx1aAm Buacx’s new novel ‘ In Far 
Lochaber,’ in three volumes, will be pub- 
lished early in October by Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co. 


Mr. Wit114mM Grorce Brack’s book on 
‘Heligoland and the Islands of the North 
Sea,’ which was noticed by us a few weeks 
back, is now being translated into German 
by Baron Bodo von Werlhof. 


Mr. Spencer BLAcKETT announces a new 
three-volume novel by Mrs. Aylmer Gowing 
at the end of September; about the same 
time will appear a small work by Mr. Robert 
Whelan Boyle. 


Mr. G. 8. Macauom, editor of the ‘ Jaco- 
bite Songs and Ballads,’ writes, d propos of 
an omission we fancied we detected, ‘The 
Bonny Moorhen,’ that the song is printed 
as No. 35 in his volume. 


Cou. J. Lawson WHALLEY is preparing 
a history of the late 1st Royal Lancashire 
Militia, now 3rd and 4th Battalions the 
King’s Own Royal Lancaster Regiment. 
The old Lancashire county regiment has 
had an eventful history. It was at the 
Boyne with William of Orange; it was out 
in 1715 and 1745; it was in Ireland in 1798; 
and in the Mediterranean during the Crimean 
War, when its Grenadier company volun- 
teered for Sebastopol. Her Majesty has 


| been pleased to accept the dedication of 


the work. It will be published by Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. in the course 
of a few weeks. 

Ovrma is writing a new story which will 
appear in the Weekly Scotsman. It will 
be entitled ‘ Gilderoy,’ and the first instal- 
ment will be given on Saturday, the 15th 
inst. 

THE most important political article in 
the forthcoming number of the Universal 
Review will be one by Prof. Mahaffy on the 
political and social condition of Germany. 





There will be also an account of the manne 
in which the Graphic was founded, by Mr, 
William Thomas, editor of that jo 

accompanied by numerous full-page illus. 
trations reproduced from early drawings by 


Herkomer, Fildes, Linton, Macbeth, Gre. 
gory, Boyd-Houghton, Pinwell, Small, 
Henry Woods, C. Green, Du Maurier 
and others, originally designed for that 
periodical. There will also probably beg 
paper on historic art by Mr. Madox Brown, 
a nouvelle in French by Comte Villiers dg 
V’Isle-Adam, and an article on ‘Modern 
Marriages’ by Mrs. Lynn Linton. 


Tue following is a good specimen of 
Indian English :— 

“The question that strikes most is whether 
Dr. P. K. Ray is fit for the Presidency Coll 
The College wants a full man. But the Dr 
has no hind-toes, and therefore not a full man, 
and is not fit for his present post. Last yeara 
single stroke of the pen set him a-reeling with 
such convulsions that he could hardly stand on 
his fore-legs. Some one threw at him a shaft of 
dishonesty in the dark ; and his agitations were 
violent although it did not strike him. We fear 
something might be found out from this, if we 
are to believe in the story about the learned 
Kalidass of stolen ring notoriety detected by his 
agitations on seeing Bararuchi, while anointing 
his forehead with earth after bathing. The facts 
speak for themselves, and the wise reader is to 
apply the rules of probability for himself, taking 
care to notice that the members of the Brahmo 
Somaj, whether they have cut-tail or cock’s 
head, are hedged by Divinity, and your sharp 
logical shafts are but blunt against them. 
Brahmo dishonest ! suspicious, reasonless. But 
be that as it may, Dr. Ray could hardly control 
himself, and at last has revenged himself by 
plucking 48 P.C. of the candidates for the last 
B. A. in Philosophy. A secret whisper of his in 
the long ears of the examiners has produced 
this unprecedented havoc in the A. course. But 
this is not all; his infernal rage is not to beso 
easily appeased ; he has succeeded in procuring 
the best set of examiners in philosophy for the 
next year, himself becoming a checking examiner 
(so much the better for merciless slaughter). 
He has meek outside but sulphurous fire within, 
we hope he would change it for Heavenly Fire. 
In addition to his own work, he has to a 
seal of the University; and his time is so short, 
that he cannot perform either of his work with 
neatness. It is better his pupils were not his; 
for he has hardly time enough to take sufficient 
care for them; and no time to dictate useful 
notes to assist their memory and understanding. 
He has assumed that his pupils are wise eno 
and need no help (in the form of notes) from 
their professor, wiser even than the students of 
other Colleges who need copious notes. But 
why is he not wise enough to think that if they 
really were such they would not attend his 
lectures? Any other man would be better for 
the place. The better the sooner he is removed.” 

Sunpay last was the commencement of 
the Sunday opening of the Free Libraries 
in Salford. The number of visitors was 
not large, but there were indications that 
the result would be successful. At one of 
the branches a room was devoted to boy 
visitors, but it was only thinly attended. 


Tux death is announced, on the 29th of 
August, of Gustave Masson, late assistant 
master of Harrow School, and a valued con- 
tributor to these columns. The funeral took 
place on Saturday last at Harrow p 
church. The last year of his life saw the 
septuagenarian scholar and author at wor 
on a catalogue of the Vaughan Library. 
Harrow should lament him as a veteran2 
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jer service, though he made his mark in a 
wider literary field. 

Tux last member of the Rydal Manor 
household has died in the person of Mrs. 
William Wordsworth, the poet’s daughter- 
inlaw. Her age was sixty-eight. She was 
interred in Grasmere churchyard. 

Ar a meeting of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society, held in Man- 
chester on Monday last, a vote of sympathy 
with the widow and family of the late Mr. J. 
Eglington Bailey was carried. Mr. Bailey 
was a member of the council of the Society. 

As the proposal to found a central univer- 
sity for Switzerland has failed, it is now sug- 
gested that the Federal Government should 

t a subvention to each faculty in the 
Swiss universities— Zurich, Berne, 
Basle, and Geneva—so as to enable poor 
scholars of talent to study gratuitously. The 
foundation of a federal Swiss academy of 
sciences, after the model of the academies of 
Berlin, Vienna, Munich, &c., is also under 
consideration. The academy would under- 
takethe printing of important scientific works 
and make grants to some of the eminent 
scholars and authors of the country. 

Tae next “extra gift’ of the Goethe- 
Gesellschaft to its members will consist of 
a portfolio of twenty-two drawings from the 
pet’sown hand. Herr Ruland, the director 
of the Goethe National Museum at Weimar, 
has undertaken to edit the publication and 
to write the letterpress. 

JouRNALISM has lost a leading member of 
the craft in M. T. Colani, one of the prin- 
cipal contributors to the République Fran- 
quse, and the author of several historical, 
on and theological works. The 
ath of Dr. Heinrich Reschauer, formerly 
editor of the Deutsche Zeitung, removes an 
minent publicist. That of Dr. Emil Winkler, 
— of the Technical High School at 

lin, is also recorded. We note the death 
of M. Bordier, late honorary librarian in 
the MS. department of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, and member of the Protestant 
Oonsistory of Paris and the Central Council. 

Tae chief Parliamentary Papers of the 
wek are Post Office, Report for 1887, 
Thirty-fourth Annual (5d.); Education De- 
partment, Report on South-Eastern Division 
(3¢.); Australasia, Chinese Immigration, 
Correspondence (1s. 1d.) ; Debates and Pro- 
wedings in Parliament, Report of Joint 
Oommittee, with Evidence (1s. 10d.); Aliens, 
Certificates of Naturalization, 1887-8, Re- 
turn (2¢.); Trade Marks, &c., Extracts from 
Foreign Treaties (2d.); Inland Revenue, 

rt for 1887-8, Thirty-first Annual (6d.) ; 
and Mines and Minerals, Statistics for 1887, 
vith Diagrams (4s. 6d.). 
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BOTANICAL LITERATURE, 
Handbook of the Amaryllidee. By J. G. 
Baker, F.R.S. (Bell & Sons.)—This is one of 
works of which the outcome seems at the 
glance so disproportionate in value to the 
ur involved in its production. Those, how- 
‘ver, who have to use the book will speedily 
‘me to another conclusion. The amaryllids 
we, for the most part, very imperfectly pre- 
“rved in herbaria, and those who have observed 
when growing have not always had the 
‘portunity of profiting by the literature of the 
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subject, hence has arisen, a. chaotic nomencla- 
ture. Mr. Baker, as. first assistant in the her- 
barium at Kew, has had unusual opportunities 
of examining and collating the materials in the 
library and herbarium, while for the last twenty- 
three years, as he tells us, he has sedulously 
examined and roted all the living species that 
have come under his notice. This book affords 
an illustration of the fact that fashion in flowers 
is by no means an unmixed evil. Daffodils and 
narcissi now compete with roses and orchids for 
the favour of the flower-lover. Southern Europe 
and Northern Africa are ransacked for species 
and varieties of daffodil, while the number of 
varieties raised by the gardener or of hybrids 
produced by his skill is increasing enormously. 
In proportion to this increase is the difficulty 
of discrimination between one species and an- 
other, and still more between one variety and 
another. In direct ratio to this increase also is 
the confusion of the nomenclature. Itis no little 
service that a botanist of the calibre of Mr. 
Baker renders when he takes in hand the exe- 
cution of surveys, the rectification of frontiers, 
the construction of maps, and the elaboration 
of census and registers. This, to speak meta- 
phorically, is what Mr. Baker has done for the 
narcissi, the agaves, the crinums, and the other 
genera of this extensive order. Direct practical 
utility has been the object aimed at, hence we 
find in the present volume only a descriptive 
catalogue and an accumulation of material which 
will be of the greatest value to those who will 
hereafter have to deal with the morphology and 
geographical distribution of the species. 


A Manual of the British Discomycetes. By 
William Phillips, F.L.S. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.)—The value of such a book as this can 
only be estimated after lengthened use; all 
we can say of it is that it is well arranged 
and apparently carefully compiled. It com- 
prises a descriptive catalogue of that group of 
fungi of which the morel and the common cluster 
cups furnish familiar examples. Following the 
short description of each species are given the 
synonymy and bibliographical references, and 
indications of the localities where the plants 
have been found. A glossary of terms, a 
full index, and twelve lithographic illustrations 
make up a very complete descriptive monograph, 
but no attempt is made to give any account of 
the life-history of the plants, which is so much 
more interesting than the mere description of 
their superficial appearance and the size of their 
spores. One improvement in the index we may 
suggest to the author, and that is to add the 
generic synonyms. Thus, looking for Peziza 
coccinea, we find three references given, but not 
one of them belongs to Peziza at all, the plant 
formerly so named having suffered from the 
general mutation that goes on nowadays, and 
having been referred to Lachnea. In the index 
it would have been well to have written under 
Peziza coccinea, ‘‘See Lachnea.” Again, Mr. 
Phillips writes Lachnea coccinea (Jacq.), but 
according to his own showing the genus was estab- 
lished by Fries, and if so, long after Jacquin, 
who could not have been answerable for the 
name to which he is made sponsor. 


Flower Gardening for Amateurs. By Lewis 
Castle. (Sonnenschein & Co.)—Commendation 
may justly be awarded to this useful little 
book, compiled, as is not always the case with 
works of this character, by one who knows his 
business, and whose recommendations may safely 
be followed with no more than the normal 
amount of disappointment which falls to the lot 
of the inexperienced. 


Flower - land. By Robert Fisher. (Man- 
chester, Heywood.)—This is styled an “ intro- 
duction to botany for children and for the use 
of parents and teachers.” It is a well-inten- 
tioned production, and for the most part it is 
well adapted for the instruction of young be- 
ginners. It is important, however, in all such 
books to so compile them that the reader as he 





advances in knowledge shall have as little as 
possible to unlearn.. We look upon such a state- 
ment as that on p. 27 as very faulty from this 
point of view. The reader is told to cut a butter- 
cup stem and squeeze it so as to cause the juice 
to flow out in order that the experimenter may 
‘see its blood ; white blood instead of red like 
ours. It is called sap.” 

The Trees and Plants mentioned in the Bible. 
By W. H. Groser. (Religious Tract Society.)— 
This small work, intended for the use of the 
general reader rather than of experts, is more 
carefully compiled than is usually the case with 
such publications, The “ willow,” however, is 
hardly likely to have been Salix babylonica, the 
weeping willow, which is mentioned by Boissier 
as occurring in Northern Persia, but not in the 
Holy Land. It is, indeed, a Japanese plant 
which is cultivated in some parts of Turkestan. 
It is more probable that the tree now known as 
Populus ewphratica was the tree intended, that 
is if any special tree is necessitated by the con- 
text. In truth much time and ingenuity have 
been thrown away in the endeavour to give 
specific precision to words used only in a very 
general sense. The present writer has consulted 
a large number of authorities both philological 
and botanical, and has availed himself of the 
most recent sources of information. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


A Treatise on Algebra. By Charles Smith, 
M.A. (Macmillan & Co.)—This may be re- 
garded as a sequel to the author’s ‘ Elementary 
Algebra,’ already favourably known among 
teachers. The present work is, however, com- 
plete in itself and independent of the former ; 
but being intended for more advanced students, 
it passes quickly over the fundamental elements 
in order to give a fuller discussion of the more 
difficult parts of the subject. It covers as much 
ground as is usually gone over by the higher 
classes in schools and the junior students at the 
universities. The theory of equations, series, 
the theory of numbers, and determinants are 
clearly treated and at sufficient length ; but the 
chapter on probability is somewhat meagre, and 
in its opening portion not altogether satisfac- 
tory. The author gives two meanings to the 
stereotyped expression “equally likely,” and 
leaves the student free to choose between them. 
First he says, ‘‘ Events are said to be equally 
likely when we have no reason to expect any one 
rather than any other.” Again he says, “ Events 
may be said to be equally likely when they occur 
equally often in the long run.” A moment’s 
consideration ought to show that those two 
meanings are by no means equivalent ; yet mis- 
understandings upon this very point are the main 
cause why mathematicians disagree more fre- 
quently in their solutions of probability ques- 
tions than in any other branch of mathematics. 
Among some interesting novelties in the book 
we may mention especially Sylvester’s method 
of elimination and Prof. Cayley’s proof of 
Vandermonde’s theorem. 

Arithmetic for Beginners. By the Rev. J. B. 
Lock, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.)—A little arith- 
metic methodically arranged, and with plenty of 
examples for practice. 

Higher Arithmetic and Elementary Mensuration. 
By P. Goyen, Inspector of Schools, New Zealand. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—“ In the arithmetical part 
of this book,” says the preface, ‘‘there are no 
formal rules and definitions, but the subject is 
so presented that the student can readily make 
these for himself.” We agree with the author 
that the student should be led as much as pos- 
sible to find out rules and definitions for him- 
self, but to entirely exclude these from a text- 
book is a serious mistake. Pupils should be 
taught not only to discover general principles, 
but also to express their discoveries in succinct 
and accurate language, and this they can hardly 
do without examples, that is to say, without 
formal rules and definitions. Taken as a whole, 
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this is a book from which teachers may gather 
many useful hints, though the defect which we 
have mentioned will, we fear, prevent its general 
introduction as a class-book. 

The Elements of Graphical Arithmetic and 
Graphical Statics. By John Y. Gray and George 
Lowson, M.A., B.Sc. (Collins, Sons & Co.)— 
Practical engineers and mechanicians, especially 
those whose acquaintance with mathematics is 
limited, will find this a useful book. The part 
on graphic arithmetic occupies only twenty- 
seven pages ; while the part on graphical statics, 
being more important, is three times as long. 
The authors have especially had in view the re- 
quirements of those preparing for the examina- 
tions of the Science and Art Department, South 
Kensington, and of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute. 

Elements of Dynamics (Kinetics and Statics). 
By the Rev. J. L. Robinson, B.A. (Rivingtons.) 
—This little volume, as may be seen from its 
title, follows the new fashion of introducing 
the student to the pure geometry of motion 
before he is troubled with any discussion on the 
causes of motion. The whole science of me- 
chanics, or, as the author prefers to call it, dyna- 
mics, including both its kinetic and static 
branches, is then founded upon Newton’s “‘ Three 
Laws of Motion.” This natural and philosophi- 
cal arrangement, though it has still to do battle 
with the conservative prejudices of many teachers, 
seems to be acquiring more and more support 
from mathematicians, and Mr. Robinson’s ex- 
cellent little treatise will probably do much to 
bring it into favour. The leading theorems of 
the subject are systematically disposed, and the 
proofs given, though usually brief, are always 
clear and rigorous. Some of these—as, for in- 
stance, that of the theorem of moments—have 
struck us as being particularly neat and elegant. 
The utility of the book is enhanced by an abun- 
dant collection of well - graduated examples, 


mostly taken from examination papers, especially 
those set at the Royal Naval College. 








A PROTEST. 
British Museum (Natural History), Cromwell Road. 

In justice to myself I may state that I have 
mever seen a copy of the ‘ Young Collector's 
Handbook of British Birds and their Nests and 
Eggs,’ by H. Harcourt Bath, to which I am sup- 
posed to havecontributed anappendix. I have not 
the least idea who he is, and I have never heard 
of him as an authority on British zoology. 

Messrs. Sonnenschein have published a little 
pamphlet on British birds written by me for 
their “ Young Collector” series. They have 
apparently taken a portion of this brochure and 
added it to Mr. Harcourt Bath’s book. I sup- 
pose it was not legally necessary to seek my 
consent to this arrangement; but the merest 
courtesy would have suggested that I might 
have been consulted in the matter before asso- 
ciating my name with a work of an author who 
cannot tell a thick-knee from a common curlew. 

R. Bowp.eR SHARPE. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Osservations of Faye’s periodical comet which 
were obtained by MM. Perrotin and Charlois 
at the Nice Observatory, from the 9th to the 
17th ult., are given in the last two numbers of 
the Comptes Rendus. The comet is described as 
‘‘trés faible ; elle a une Iégére condensation cen- 
trale ; la nébulosité, de forme circulaire, qui 
Yentoure, a une étendue de prés de 1'.” It is 
now in Gemini, and on the 13th inst. will be 
very near the star 6 in that constellation. 

The report of Mr. Nevill (formerly Neison), 
Superintendent of the Natal Observatory, shows 
that the work accomplished there during the 
year 1887 has been entirely of a routine cha- 
racter. He has had no assistance in its exe- 
cution, except that which has been zealously 
afforded him in the mornings by four ladies, to 
whom he was able to entrust the greater part 

t 





of the astronomical computations, meteoro- 
logical observations, and tidal reductions. Some 
observations of the great comet of January, 1887, 
were obtained with the equatorial, but accu- 
racy in these was not attainable in consequence 
of the absence of any nucleus. The system of 
time signals which has been established over the 
colony was carried out continuously throughout 
the year. 

The reports of the Yale College Observatory 
for the last two years have recently been pub- 
lished. Dr. Elkin has continued (and concluded) 
his heliometer measures for the determination 
of the mean parallax of the first magnitude stars, 
and the results are given in the last report. The 
instrument is at present being employed on a 
triangulation of stars near the North Pole for Prof. 
Pickering ; but during the last three months of 
this year a series of observations of Iris is to be 
made with it for the determination of the solar 
parallax, that planet being very favourably situ- 
ated for that purpose at the approaching oppo- 
sition. A second grant was made from the 
Bache Fund to enable Mr. Asaph Hall, jun., to 
carry on his observations of Titan for the deter- 
mination of the mass of Saturn, and the reduc- 
tion of the measures is now nearly completed. 
Observations of certain double stars, measure- 
ments of the diameters of the sun and of Mars, 
and determinations of the parallaxes of two 
small stars are some of the results of the work 
at Yale College during the years embraced in 
these reports. 

We learn from the current number of the 
Observatory that the provision of the funds re- 
quired for the construction of two telescopes to 
enable the Royal Observatories at Greenwich 
and the Cape of Good Hope to take part in the 
international scheme for charting the heavens 
by photography has been sanctioned by the 
Treasury. 

A copy of the Connaissance des Temps for 
1890 was presented to the French Academy on 
the 13th ult., nearly three months earlier in the 
year than the previous issue. Some further 
improvements in detail have been made, but no 
changes of importance introduced. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 


Tvxs. Horticultural—11, Fruit and Floral Committee; 3, Election of 
Fellows. 
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‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORE’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 

leted a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 
Bs New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium,’ ‘ Christ’s 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
great Pictures. From 10 to6 Daily.—Admission, ls. 








THE BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT GLASGOW. 
Il, 

Wepnespay, August 29th, proved a heavy 
day. It commenced with a drive to Torwood 
from Larbert station, for a short inspection of 
Torwoodhead Castle, a comparatively modern, 
though ruinated edifice. Tapock Broch, half a 
mile distant through the wood, proved attractive, 
and Mr. J. Dalrymple Duncan here read a paper 
on the historical and architectural aspects of 
Scottish brochs, pointing out that they constitute 
a type of antiquities absolutely peculiar to Scot- 
land. The broch is, in its generic character, a 
hollow circular tower of dry masonry from 40 ft. 
to 70 ft. diameter, having in the thickness of the 
walls a series of chambers and passages lighted 
by windows looking into the central area, the 
only outside aperture being a doorway with 
slightly inclined sides and square headed. The 
wall varies from 9 ft. to 20 ft. thick. They are 
found mostly to the north of the Caledonian 
Valley, and, according to Dr. Joseph Anderson’s 
list, number about 370 examples (viz., in Caith- 
ness 79, Shetland 75, Orkney 70, Sutherland 60, 
Ross-shire 38, Inverness-shire 47). The Celtic 
rearers of these remarkable structures belong, it 





is believed, to the prehistoric iron age, Col 
Joseph Dundas excavated Tapock in 1864, ang 
his account formed the basis of Mr. Duncan, 
notice. 

Passing over Bannockburn with a short sty 
at the flag on the hill-top, the party reached 
Stirling, and Mr. W. B. Cook gave an account 
of the antiquities of the town, afterwards cop. 
ducting the party to the Greyfriars Ch 
Mar’s Work, Argyle’s Lodge, and the Castle, 

The evening meeting was divided, to the dis. 
appointment of some who had wished to hear al] 
the lectures, into two sections to enable fou 
important papers to be read. Archbishop Eyre 
read a paper ‘On the See of Glasgow’ from the 
time of St. Ninian. He was followed by Mr, 
Allan Wyon, Chief Engraver of H.M. Seals, 
‘On the Great Seals of Scotland.’ Mr. Wyon, 
whose recent work on the ‘Great Seals of Eng. 
land’ will be remembered, exhibited, in illus. 
tration of his paper, a collection of casts of 
Scottish royal seals, which he had gathered up 
with much assiduity from the British Museum, 
Oxford, Durham, and other sites. If Mr. Wyon 
can see his way to the production of a sister 
volume of Scottish seals in continuation of his 
last work he will confer a distinct gain on archeo. 
logy. In the second room Prof. Veitch gavea 
paper ‘On Merlin and the Merlinian Poems,’ in 
which he demonstrated the existence of three 
Merlins, the Merlin of Malory and Lord Tenny. 
son being, it is almost needless to say, an inferior 
and entirely different personage from the Merlin 
with whose name the poems are associated. To 
him succeeded Dr. J. Collingwood Bruce ‘Qn 
the Wall of Antoninus.’ This differs from that 
of Hadrian in being a rampart of earth and 
not of stone. The meeting, which heartily 
appreciated these papers, broke up at a very 
advanced hour. 

Thursday was the culminating period of the 
Congress. A party of nearly two hundred 
members went on board the Columba at Broomie- 
law and Greenock for Rothesay, where they 
examined the castle under the guidance of 
the Rev. J. K. Hewison, who pointed out 
that the interior is the oldest part, and detailed 
the history of the successive families by whom 
it was held. Mr. Brock described the archi- 
tectural features, and fixed the date of the 
masonry of the inner face of the wall of the 
court at about the middle of the twelfth century. 
A portion of one of the piles of oak of which 
the original drawbridge was constructed was ex- 
hibited to show the traces of the fire by which 
they had been burnt down to the edge of the 
water in the moat. The church was then ex- 
amined. This stands on the site of the original 
cathedral of the isle. A chapel here is thought 
to be a portion of the old church ; and part of 
a sculptured cross in the churchyard, covered 
with animal figures and other emblems, belongs 
to the oldest period of its history. After 4 
hearty reception at Mount Stewart by the Pre- 
sident, the drive was resumed to the ancient 
chapel of St. Blane, passing by the standing 
stones of Lubas en route. Mr. Hewison 
described the features of interest at St. Blane’s. 
Here tradition points to a tomb near the wall a 
being that of the saint, but the bones which 
still repose in the tomb have been declared to 
be those of a young woman. As early as the 
seventh century a complete monastic establish- 
ment existed here. Around the chapel there 
stand several finely sculptured Celtic stones 
which have been figured in works on that class 
of archeology. The adjacent vitrified fort of 
Dunagoil was set down on the programme for 
visitation, but only a very small number of the 
party reached the site, and the promised descrip- 
tion on the spot was deferred to a future occa- 
sion and for a larger audience. Owing to the 
length of the excursion, there was no evening 
meeting, and the journey home was made by 
special steamer from Kilchattan Bay to Wemys# 
Bay and thence by train to Glasgow, which was 
not reached till a late hour. 
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“Friday, August 31st, was devoted to a visit 
jo the ancient abbey of Paisley. Mr. Brock de- 
gribed the architectural features of this Cluniac 
gtablishment, which was founded by Walter 
fitzalan in 1163, and much of the masonry is 
shout that period ; the later additions were gradu- 
ally carried out until the middle of the fifteenth 
gntury. Mr. Ewan Christian pointed out the 
marks of fire on the east end of the choir walls. 
st, Mirran’s Chapel was also inspected and de- 
gribed ; and several persons explored the sub- 
terranean passage, with walls made of worked 
stone, pointed roof, and ribs of stone at intervals 
of two feet, which leads from the abbey towards 
theriver. In the afternoon the party was received 
by the Local Reception Committee in the Royal 
Bungalow in the Exhibition grounds, and the 
antiquarian treasures in the Hunterian Museum 
were pointed out by Prof. Young and Prof. 
Ferguson. Later in the day the Lord Provost 
received the party on the steps of the “ Bishop’s 
Castle,” and the collection of antiquities, relics 
of Queen Mary, and other Scottish historical 
objects proved a great source of attraction. The 
its of the Queen of Scots, original historical 
rs, weapons, and specimens of ancient Scot- 
tish art were particularly admired and discussed. 
In the evening three papers were read. The 
frst was by Mr. Morgan, entitled ‘ Notes on 
Scottish History.’ This was preceded by some 
remarks by the President on the crypt of the 
cathedral, and on the advisability of considering 
the present position of the pulpit, which his lord- 
ship suggested would be better in the nave than in 
the chancel of the edifice, whenever the projected 
rearrangement of the interior is carried out. 
The second paper, by Prof. Hayter Lewis, dis- 
cussed the ‘Masons’ Marks of Scotland as com- 
pared with English and Foreign Examples.’ The 
time was too short to allow the reader’s remarks 
to be properly discussed. Finally Dr. J. S. 
Phené, whose papers stood next on the list, 
ethibited a large collection of carefully prepared 
diagrams in illustration of his account of ‘Further 
Discoveries of Mounds in the Form of Animals 
in Various Parts of the World,’ and on the 
‘Similarity of Objects found in the Mounds,’ 
ke. 


































Saturday, September Ist, also proved a heavy 
day of work for the members who took part in 
the excursion, and the wet and threatening 
weather added to the fatigue. The first visit 
was to the extensive Roman camp at Ardoch. 
This is said to be one of the best preserved re- 
mains of the Roman occupation of Britain, and 
is conjectured to have been the site of an early 
native camp, afterwards taken possession of by 
the Romans, and adapted by them to their 
nilitary requirements. Here Prof. Young 
udertook the leadership of the visitors, and in 
the course of his remarks referred to the existence 
of many so-called Roman works throughout the 
district, which, upon strict investigation, proved 
tobe nothing but natural formations of sand and 
ona He rejected the statement which had 

often made that 25,000 men could be ac- 
tmmodated within the enclosures. There was 
ageneral desire on the part of the members that 
me excavations should be carried out in pro- 
mising spots and the results communicated 

ter to the Association. The party were 
then conveyed to Doune Castle, on the Teith, and 
Mr. J. Dalrymple Duncan read a concise paper 
mthe courtyard. As is the case with other 
astles visited during the congress, the exact 
period of its erection cannot be very aMeurately 
wcertained. Tradition, however, ascribes it to 
theeleventh century, and, without proof, assigns 
tas the principal seat of the old Earls of Men- 
with. Not much is known of the Menteith 
Stewarts, but the founder of the race was Walter, 
‘younger brother of Alexander, fourth High 
teward, who, marrying a daughter of Maurice, 
lar] of Menteith, succeeded to the earldom in 
tight of his wife. Aiter tracing the descent 
of the family and the fortunes of the holders 
the castle, a description was given by Mr. 































Duncan of the buildings, which are now the 
subject of a very careful preservative treatment 
by the owner, the Earl of Moray. The next 
halt was at Dunblane Cathedral, where the fine 
architectural details and the ecclesiastical history 
of the see formed the groundwork of a paper by 
the Rev. A. Ritchie. The cathedral stands, ac- 
cording to Prof. Story, on the site of a Culdee 
settlement, and thus forms an interesting link 
between the earliest form of religion in Scotland 
and that which obtains in the present day. 
Prof. Story alluded to a projected restoration 
about to be carried out by Dr. Anderson, but 
the details of this proceeding were not defined. 
Dr. Anderson admitted that the proposal to 
restore the cathedral has met with a great deal 
of opposition from various quarters, but it will 
be under the care of the “‘ Board of Manufac- 
turers,” a body having the care of all national 
works of art in Scotland. Dr. Anderson then 
took the party round the edifice, and pointed 
out the peculiarities of the construction and the 
evidences of the oldest works. The square tower 
of Norman style was especially admired. There 
was no intention of holding any evening meeting 
on this day, on account of the lateness of the 
return and the length of the programme. 

Monday, September 3rd, the seventh day of 
the meeting, proved somewhat barren in anti- 
quarian results. The proceedings began with a 
walk from Bonnybridge station, near Falkirk. 
Here the Rev. Dr. Russell, Mr. J. Wilson, and 
Mr. McLuckie conducted the party to the Elf 
Hill, and a paper was read by Dr. Russell on the 
importance of the site in ancient days as a 
watch-tower or fort. Tedious progress on foot 
through the wood of Achnabuth—a difficult task 
for some of the party—was then made along, or 
beside, the Roman wall, which was formed about 
A.D. 140 by Lollius Urbicus, to Rough Castle, 
one of the most important forts on the line of 
this wall, which stretched across the island from 
sea to sea. As far as is known, no Roman anti- 
quities have been found on Elf Hill or on the 
wall to Rough Castle, but an altar of freestone 
was discovered in a field to the south of the 
castle in 1843, bearing an inscription of its dedi- 
cation to victory by the sixth cohort of the 
Nervian auxiliaries. An imperfect quern or 
millstone, made of a stone not found in 
the district, was here exhibited to the party, 
some of whom also inspected a clearing 
showing the stone facings on either side of 
the wall, about 15 ft. thick, and a conduit or 
drain running throughout the width. Falkirk 
Church, the next halting-place, only detained 
the party a very short time, although the his- 
torical monuments in the churchyard deserved 
more attention than was accorded to them. 
Haste was then made to Linlithgow Palace—a 
most interesting building with its numerous his- 
torical associations—and St. Michael’s Church. 
Time again failed for due examination. 

In the evening a paper was read by Mr. 
G. R. Wright, F.S.A., descriptive of a diary 
or pocket-book belonging to a member of 
the suite of James II. when Duke of York, 
in his journey to Scotland in 1679. This MS. 
contains some valuable monochrome views of 
Windsor and other places which had attracted 
the interest of the owner, and many entries 
which throw additional light upon the events 
of that troubled year. The second paper, by 
Mr. J. Romilly Allen, was read, in the author’s 
absence, by Mr. W. de G. Birch. It dealt with 
the ‘Classification and Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Early Christian Inscribed Monuments in 
Scotland” The author points out the pressing 
need for a systematic archzological survey 
of Great Britain so carried out as to include 
within the scope of its operations the plotting 
down from the Ordnance Map of every trace of 
the ancient monuments of the country. 

Tuesday, September 4th, the last day of the 
congress, was devoted to a visit to the Benedic- 
tine Abbey of Dunfermline, which was likened 
by some of the party to “a little Durham,” and 


the programme included inspection of Malcolm 
Canmore’s Tower, Queen Margaret’s Cave, the 
palace, and the grave of Robert the Bruce in 
the parish church. The closing meeting in the 
Corporation Galleries, which have been kindly 
placed at the disposition of the congress, included 
papers by Prof. Ferguson, LL.D., on the ‘ Lite- 
rature of Witchcraft in Scotland,’ and ona ‘ Book 
of Medical and Magical Receipts of the Seven- 
teenth Century,’ and by Mr. W. G. Black, 
F.S.A., on the ‘ Derivation of the name Glasgow.’ 
Mr. W. de G. Birch contributed a paper on 
‘The Materials for the Scoti-Monasticon,’ in which 
he sketched out the sources of the whole biblio- 
graphy, both of printed books and manuscripts, 
which must be taken into account by those who 
essay the task of preparing a general Scottish 
monastic history on the lines of the new ‘ Monas- 
ticon Anglicanum.’ Mr. Birch exhibited a few 
photographs of early Scottish monastic charters 
from the British Museum collections, and pointed 
out the occurrence of the name “ Glesgv,” in 
one of the beginning of the twelfth century, as 
being probably the first appearance of this 
name of the city in original records. This 
closing meeting was appropriately presided 
over by Lord Bute. In the evening, at a con- 
versazione given by the Lord Provost and the 
magistrates, the members met the Library Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. Wyon’s unique collection of 
great seals of Scotland attracted considerable 
attention. 

The congress, of which the programme has been 
completely carried out, has been a very successful 
one for the Association ; the local support has 
been large, influential, and very hospitable ; 
the papers above the average in interest; and 
the excursions have given the visitors from the 
South excellent opportunities of inspecting a 
large number of places of typical antiquarian 
interest in the vicinity of the headquarters. 





THE CONSERVATION OF MONUMENTS AND 
ART INDUSTRIES. 
Junior United Service Club. 

I wave been engaged for some years in con- 
serving Indian monuments, at first in connexion 
with Major H. Cole, R.E., and latterly as 
Archeological Surveyor to Central India and the 
Government of the North-West Provinces. 

Ill health drove me last winter to Malta, en 
route home; but on becoming convalescent, 1 
called by invitation on Sir Lintorn Simmons, 
the Governor, to represent the neglected state 
of the Phoenician remains on the islands of 
Malta and Gozo, and to point out that, owing 
to the absence of a proper system of conservation, 
objects of the highest historical interest had 
from time to time been depleted out of the 
island. To the reproach of the Maltese autho- 
rities in bygone days, not even so much as an 
inventory had been taken of the valuable pic- 
tures in the Palace of Valetta. Ihave proposed 
a national museum, and if something of the 
kind had been formed on the cession of Malta 
to England, the island would have possessed a 
collection second to none. At no time in our 
history has the necessity for conservation become 
more apparent than now, for the multiplied 
facilities for modern travel have let loose an army 
of collectors, animated by no love of scientific 
research, but seeking to replenish private 
museums. These private collectors have as 
their auxiliaries and guides a number of vandals 
who are guilty of any depredation in order to 
attain their end. Last year, when inspecting the 
Mughal monuments of Agra, including the Taj, 
&c, I had to point out that the inlaying work 
had been wantonly extracted, and that guides 
were in the habit of digging knives into a well- 
known gate of ornamental deodar, in order to 
provide curios for Philistines. No doubt the 


high price now being awarded for coins—a Queen 
Anne’s farthing fetching 14/. at Messrs. Christie 
& Manson’s—has excited cupidity and created 
an amount of demoralization. 
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In regard to Malta, Dr. A: A::Caruana, who has 
published an excellent monogram, replete with 
coloured plans, elevations, and sections, has 

inted out that many would-be archeologists 

ave been more intent in hunting after vases, 
urns, &c., than protecting the unique remains 
of Malta. In India the thief caste refrain from 
desecrating the tomb, but Maltese officials have 
been put in court for trespass when abetting 
the destruction of some Roman tomb in the 
search after treasure, pottery, &c. No de- 
pendency in our dominions presents such a 
varied history as Malta, covering as it does the 
Phoenician period, B.c. 1500, that of the Greek 
colonists, B.c. 700, and extending over the era 
of Roman dominion, B.c. 227, down to the 
advent of the medizeval knights who came from 
Rhodes. I regret to say that the megalithic 
remains of Malta, which surpass in interest any- 
thing that I have seen, have for years been a 
convenient quarry for agriculturists, and that 
when large sums are wasted on pleasure, a few 
pounds are grudged to secure uprights and lintels 
by iron dogs. On the matter of monumental 
conservation I would recommend all interested 
to read Lord Cockburn’s memoirs just pub- 
lished. I have inspected the lithic remains of 
Malta, and can certify to their being most neg- 
lected. On quitting Rhodes, the Knights of 
Malta like the Greek colonists were accom- 
panied by a rare body of artists, and any one who 
examines Rhodian ware in the British Museum 
will have some idea of the class of work pro- 
duced. Through the kindness of Baron Gauchi, 
Mrs. Strickland, and others, I have been enabled 
to form some idea of the arts in glass, porcelain, 
and metal ware which our neglect has allowed 
to be pirated out of the island. Not long ago 
I was informed that a general officer conveyed 
away with him twenty-five large boxes of curios, 
and an admiral followed suit. Sir Walter Hely 
Hutchinson, who along with the Governor 
evinced much interest in my proposal, remarked 
that my numbers were under the mark. Apart 
from conservation purposes a museum would 
foster Maltese art, at present under the ban of 
a poverty-stricken conventionalism, and sadly 
requiring advertisement. 

Coming to the general question of conserva- 
tion, the Act of Sir John Lubbock appears to 
me quite inadequate, as it deals chiefly with rude 
monuments in the British Isles, and takes no 
notice of works pertaining to other arts. For 
this reason it may not be amiss if I refer to the 
noble work now being carried on in Italy under 
the direction of Commendatore Rossi and Signor 
Fiorelli. This I have lately witnessed, and 
through the kindness of Signor Fiorelli I have 
been supplied with a copy of the Italian decrees 
dealing with artistic treasures. There the doc- 
trine is enunciated that a man who sells a work 
of ancient art to a foreigner sells his country. 
Next the exploded doctrine that a man can 
destroy any work of art because it is his own 
meets with refutation, and the State wisely pro- 
claims itself the guardian as well as the executor 
of the past. I was glad in Italy to witness the 
careful supervision exercised both by police and 
custom-house officers in the interests of con- 
servation. 

Both interest and inclination have induced me 
to give much attention to the subject and to 
declare that our monuments and art treasures, 
especially those in India, are exposed to great 
danger for want.of legislative enactment. 

Last year my visits extended to Bandlekhand, 
and I was enabled to confirm the remarks of the 
political officer in a document given for my 
guidance, which described the spoliation which 
occurred two years ago as unparalleled. I am 
referring to the great religious capital of the 
Chandels, where more than one exquisite 
medizeval temple had been uprooted in order to 
supply plant for bridges. Sir Lepel Griffin has 
done a great deal to proscribe vandalism in Cen- 
tral India, but a legislative act is wanted. Both 
the English and French Governments have sub- 





sidized archeological research, i.¢., the evolu- 
tion of ancient history, but comparatively little 
has been done to protect the priceless stone re- 
cords. 

No man disputes the enthusiasm of those 
historical students who will tear each other— 
metaphorically of course—to pieces over the 
crook of some letter in the Pali alphabet, but 
it must be confessed they have done little to 
conserve art. Active private collectors them- 
selves, their cardinal doctrine has been that 
the sooner a monument became a ruin and was 
carted off to a museum the better it would be. 
Accounts reach me from India, Syria, Egypt, and 
Algiers, all showing the necessity of conservation 
and bearing out my experience. In one of the 
June numbers of this year’s Academy Sir Richard 
Burton relates that a mosque has been torn 
down to obtain a Syro-Punic inscription. I 
think the doings of exploration societies and 
antiquaries require to be jealously watched. 

No man delights more in South Kensington 
than myself, but in days of plaster casts and re- 
productions I should like to see the importation 
of original sculptures and ancient works of art 
limited. The talent of South Kensington is 
quite equal to. the purposes of instruction, 
although in the case of India the men I should 
like to see most benefited, viz., Indian princes 
and Indian artisans, are the men shut out. I 
know Sir Monier Williams and honour his 
efforts, but I hope he will confine his Oxford 
museum to plaster casts in the matter of Indian 
sculptures. 

The Society of which I am a member and on 
whose behalf I write, viz., the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, have adopted 
the in situ principle, and all will allow that 
any modern attempt to treat monumental art 
in the manner the Parthenon frieze was treated 
would meet with a howl of indignation. Only 
safety could have justified the treatment meted 
out to the Parthenon. 

In Paris the friends of monuments are pro- 
posing the widening of their labours and the 
formation of an international society with 
annual congresses, in order to take notice of 
acts of vandalism and piracy and to bring the 
cultivated opinion of Europe to bear on govern- 
ments. The fact deserves to be widely circu- 
lated, and I trust my efforts to assist conserva- 
tion will meet with support. 

J. B, Kerru, Major, 
sometime Archeological Surveyor to Central 
India and the North-West Provinces. 





THE PANELLING AT HADDON HALL. 


THOUGH no longer resident in the-county, I 
take so keen an interest in Derbyshire that I 
ask leave to write a few words on the subject of 
the panelling of the Long Gallery, Haddon. 
I have known Haddon Hall well for five-and- 
twenty years, and was much pained to learn of 
the treatment of the panelling from Mr. Harts- 
horne’s statement in the Atheneum of August 
25th. Nor has the statement of Mr. Furnivall 
in your issue of September Ist in any degree les- 
sened my anxiety. That a gentleman bearing an 
honoured name in other fields than old buildings 
is the perpetrator of the enormity does not in 
any degree lessen the evil. Mr. Furnivall seems 
to imagine that he has made a wonderful dis- 
covery in finding out that the wainscot is of 
oak, and that it has been coloured ; but I would 
ask him to point out any visitor of intelligence, 
otherwise than the mere “tripper,” who has not 
made a like discovery after the most cursory in- 
spection of the woodwork. In 1875, at a time 
when I was writing an account of the chapel, 
and giving a good deal of attention to the heral- 
dry onthe woodworkand lead-spouting of Haddon 
Hall, the Long Gallery, with its panelling, 
cornice, and coved ceiling, was carefully studied. 
I had the advantage of examining it one long 
forenoon (with the aid of steps) in company with 
the late Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt, who probably 





knew the fabric of Haddon better than aDy one 
and who was its best describer. The traces of 
painting and gilding on the ceiling were, jn 
places, quite obvious and beyond dispute, | 
find on referring to my notes that it wa 
Mr. Jewitt’s opinion that the stain and present 
colouring on the oak panelling of the walls wer, 
original, and therefore, though faded, part of 
the scheme of the designer of this gallery some 
three hundred years ago. My own idea, I fing 
was that it was somewhat later, the reason for 
my opinion being that I detected, or thought | 
detected, in one of the window embrasures to 
the garden front and elsewhere, traces of earlier 
colouring and pattern on the panels beneath 
later stain. On one point Mr. Jewitt was certaj 

namely, that the heraldry on the frieze abou; 
the semicircular arches had been painted, ang 
I argued that, if this had been so effectually 
cleared off in most places, the rest of the 
woodwork might have been similarly treated 
before the stain was applied. But in this Mr, 
Jewitt did not agree with me. My recollection 
is strong, and I am confirmed by my note-book, 
that we were entirely at one in the opinion that 
no part of the oak had originally been left naked, 
The reason why we discussed this point at length 
was because Mr. Jewitt was telling me of an in. 
tention at one time entertained by the late Duke 
of Rutland of carefully restoring and refitting 
the state apartments of Haddon after their 
original design. 

I cannot conceive that any man of experience 
and research in domestic architecture of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries could be 
brought to believe, after studying the details of 
this gallery and the architectural character of 
the wainscot, that the flat panels between the 
pilasters were intended to be left in bare oak, 
It would be just as reasonable, to my mind, to 
suppose that the windows were never intended 
to have any but transparent white quarries, 

I earnestly trust, therefore, that the noble 
owner of Haddon Hall will at once warn off Mr. 
Furnivall and his large timber-merchant friend, 
and persuade them to carry their penknives 
and oil-cans elsewhere. I hope that the Council 
of the Derbyshire Archeological Society will be 
prompt in supporting the timely protest of that 
cultured and most able antiquary Mr. Hart- 
horne, whom all true lovers of the antiquities 
of their county are so pleased to welcome asa 
resident amongst them. J. Cuares Cox. 


Bakewell, Sept. 3, 1888, 

Dr. F. J. Furnivatt in the first place wrote 
to the Derby Mercury about his “‘ find” at Had- 
don Hall, and some correspondence followed. 
Dr. Furnivall has exceeded what was necessary 
to prove what most people (including the Duke 
of Ruiland’s agent, who had a panel taken out 
some years ago for satisfaction) knew except 
himself, namely, that the panelling was oak, by 
covering a very large portion with oil (before 
the accumulation of dust and dirt was removed) 
instead of one panel as suggested. Dr. Furnivall 
has, however, revealed the ebony flutings, which 
were not suspected. 

I hope none will be found to agree with Mr. 
Hartshorne that the oak should be left as it # 
with its coating of paint. He must be wrong, 
too, in his date of such painting. Sir George 
Vernon died in 1565; his daughter Dorothy, 
wife of John (afterwards Sir John) Manners, 
died in 1584. It is probable, therefore, that 
this Long Gallery was built about 1570, possibly 
to celebrate the Manners-Vernon alliance, for 
the arms and crest of both families first appest 
together in this room. The Manners family 
ceased to reside at Haddon at the close of the 
seventeenth century, and in 1699, or there 
abouts, the hall was dismantled. The paint 
of the oak panelling must have been done, . 
take it, about 1650. The fine carving of this 
panelling would never have been so richiy 
worked if it had been intended at once to paint 
it; the debased taste which did this naturally 
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pelongs to the second half of the seventeenth 
century. AnprEas E, CoKAyYNE. 





Carlisle, Sept. 5, 1888. 

I ventURE to hope that Mr. Hartshorne’s 
temperate letter may result in the preservation 
of the panelling at Haddon in its present con- 
dition. When this panelling was made oak was 
the wood of the country in use for all purposes, 
from floors to roofs, and from gates to furniture— 
it was, in fact, used constructionally, and where 
decoration was intended it was applied to the 
surface of the oak. 

In the beautiful oak work of the chapel at 
Haddon it is to be noted that all the salient 
mouldings of the oak are, or have been, delicately 
gilt. The oak fittings and furniture that have 
come down to us, and the oak in the half-timbered 
houses, have, as a rule, been artificially darkened, 
either by constant friction, as the handrail of 
astaircase attains a colour, or by the application 
of some stain, or by the action of a close and 
confined atmosphere. In a stable, for instance, 
oak is always a dark colour; but in a com- 
paratively pure atmosphere the surface of old oak 
fades to a silver grey tone, as in the chapel of 
Haddon Hall itself, and as the numerous remains 
of seventeenth century pewing in country 
churches attest. 

It may be that the panelling in the gallery has 
been stained or painted over with a transparent 
colour. However that may be, I think the original 
treatment is in harmony with its surroundings, 
and should be respected. No mention has been 
made of the chapel, but I hope that may be 

the application of linseed oil, which in 
itself is calculated to destroy the tone or colour 
of any wood, new or old, to which it may be 
applied. CHARLES FERGUSON. 





DISCOVERIES AT ATHENS. 


ATTENTION was drawn by the Greek press of 
last month to certain hidden, and it would 
appear forgotten, remains of antiquity, with a 
view to urge further exploration. These remains 
consist of a large reservoir and a water conduit, 
and are situate under the Russian church in 
Athens, The Ephemeris writes as follows :— 


“We record the following particulars concerning 
the remarkable water conduit which is to be found 
inthe road of the Philhellenes, and which was known 
indeed to those who during the years 1852-56 were 
employed in excavating the circuit of the temple 
of St. Nicodemus, but is, it would seem, unknown 
to the present generation. These excavations were 
made under the direction of the learned Russian 
Archimandrite Antoninus, and brought to light, 
besides important hydraulic works, a reservoir with 
268 small pillars. 

“When the church was being built in the year 
182, a certain moisture was observed which was 
not to be accounted for by the high rocky site. On 
digging up the soil near the source of the moisture 
a Roman mosaic was discovered, which had the 
ance of belonging to a bath, of which the 

ree sides were surrounded by the foundations of 
the church, whilst the fourth, to the west, was in- 
tercepted by a high wall. Then a small vaulted 
underground chamber was discovered, and later on 
four more chambers ofa similarnature. Proceeding 
with the excavations they found under the fifth 
underground chamber several large porous stones, 
ad in raising a considerable portion of the 
mosaic, with a view to placing it in a conspicuous 
Position in the church, there came to view below 
it a water conduit, measuring 0°90 métre in 
height and 0-45 métre in breadth, being con- 
structed with stones and bricks; it was found 
extend 16:18 métres towards the north, and to 

| to another conduit, which was built of large 
mi-cylindrical bricks, placed one over the other 
ike large slabs. This conduit has a different direc- 
tin and inclines away from the mosaic and the 
church. Without the church, towards the south- 
vest corner, a square hole has been discovered, lead- 
ing by stone steps, which can even now be used, to 
4 small chamber built of large porous stones. The 

r of this chamber is overlaid with cement tiles, 


id on one of its walls a cross is engraven, with the 
Wsual monogram (1C.XC.) (NI.KA.). When afterwards 
‘search was instituted for some connexion between 
the chambers, a door was discovered, and then two 

were found of round red bricks at an in- 


tinuing the excavations and throwing down a little 
wall, they heard a loud re-echoing sound, and guided 
by it they came upon a large empty space containing 
water. This large underground construction, which 
may or may not have been used solely as a reser- 
voir, is divided into two parts, in one of which are 
nine rows of twelve square pillars, whilst in the 
other there are also nine rows of twelve pillars, be- 
sides four rows of eight, and two other rows—one 
of six, the other of four small pillars. Inthe second 
wall of the reservoir they observed also vaulted 
passages, as well as in the curve of the western 
division, and one on the south side. One-third of 
the reservoir contained a yellowish-white fossilized 
substance. It is conjectured that the reservoir had 
two roofs, and that the first was destroyed to make 
room for the building of the church. The five small 
vaulted passages in the walls of the lower reservoir 
are evidently the mouths of other conduits. The 
one of the two above-mentioned conduits was 
apparently connected with the upper floor of the 
reservoir. On examination it was found that the 
waters came in through the northern part of the 
reservoir and flowed out through the southern. 
When they cleared out the conduit another under- 
ground chamber was discovered, filled with soil, 
bones, and water, and a passage, through which, 
when cleared out, the water rushed in and flooded 
the chamber. When afterwards measures were 
taken to empty the reservoir and to turn the flow of 
the water into another direction, another door and a 
well were found behind the door of this chamber. 
Similar investigations were made in the other 
chambers, the results of which we here pass over. 

“In February, 1856, a commission having been ap- 
pointed by the Russian embassy to discover the 
source of the water that flowed into the reservoir, 
with the especial purpose of freeing the church from 
the dangerously damp neighbourhood, there were 
discovered various branches of an extended system 
of water conduits deeply sunk in the rock, and con- 
verging to one reservoir, which was also sunk in 
the rock, containing, according to the report of the 
commission, sweet, perfectly clean, and very cold 
water. 

“But is this mysterious construction—mysterious 
albeit existing in the very midst of Athens—the 
reservoir of some large public baths, from which 
also the remaining baths were supplied, drawing its 
water from aspecial conduit, which can be discovered 
if excavations are made in the small space behind 
the enclosure of the church; or is it, perhaps, a second 
reservoir connected with the conduit built by Adrian? 
This question remains to be solved by those who 
have the capacity for doing so, and who may, perhaps, 
have given a favourable hearing to the few sugges- 
tions we have here thrown out.” 

Mary C. Dawes, M.A. 








Kine-Art Gossig, 


Mr. E. T. Coox’s ‘ Popular Handbook to the 
National Gallery,’ which was announced for pub- 
lication some weeks ago, has been delayed in 
order to adjust the guide to the recent alterations 
in the hanging of the Gallery. Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co. now have the handbook ready for 
issue next week, and it will no doubt be service- 
able to the sightseers who flock into the Gallery 
at this time of year. Amongst other features of 
the book is an index of all the pictures in the 
possession of the National Gallery, showing, 
besides other particulars, the prices paid for all 
the works acquired by purchase. These facts, 
which have hitherto been buried in various 
parliamentary papers, will be found to throw 
some curious light on the discretion of successive 
directors, and the fashions of successive genera- 
tions in art. 


In the mean time an angry Correspondent 
writes about the absence of any large and trust- 
worthy catalogue of the pictures in the National 
Gallery :— 


“Tt seems now to be rather the rage amongst 
directors to allow catalogues to go out of print. 
The removal and rearrangement of the pictures by 
old masters in the well-arranged new buildings of 
the Palais des Beaux-Arts at Brussels (which has 
long been open to the public) is the excuse 
for allowing this interesting collection to be entirely 
without an official catalogue. The modern collec- 
tion is equally neglected. Fortunately Messrs, 
Keepling & Co., of 72, Montagne de la Cour, have 
published a small catalogue (eleventh edition, 1888) 
describing the old masters, modern, and Wiertz 
collections of pictures, which, although comprising 
only the names of the artists and their pictures, with 


handy little book. The attendants in the galleries 
seem loth or forbidden to direct the attention of 
visitors to it.” 

Messrs. SEELEY & Co. will publish in No- 
vember next a collection of the etchings of 
the late P. Rajon, twelve in number, includ- 
ing the plates he produced for the Portfolio. 
Noteworthy among these are ‘Philip IV.,’ 
after Velazquez; ‘The Old Téméraire,’ after 
Turner ; ‘The Dutch Housewife, after Maas ; 
‘ Portrait of Gerard Dou,’ by himself; ‘ Dorothy,’ 
after Mr. Watts; and ‘The Flower Girl,’ after 
Murillo. A memoir and list of the works of the 
famous aquafortiste will accompany these ex- 
amples, which are very fine and characteristic. 

TueE forthcoming Art Annual of the current 
year, to be published in November by Messrs. 
Virtue & Co., and continuing the series of bio- 
graphies which has already comprised memoirs 
of Sir F. Leighton, M. Meissonier, Mr. Alma 
Tadema, and Sir John Millais, has for its sub- 
ject the life and works of Mr. Hook, and will 
be enriched by very numerous cuts after that 
painter’s drawings and pictures. 

Tue Museum and Art Gallery at Birmingham, 
now under the management of Mr. W. Wallis, 
has been opened to the public with a collection 
of pictures on loan of unusual interest. The 
most humorous group of these works has been 
supplied by Sir T. B. Lennard, of Belhus, Essex. 
It includes examples attributed to H. R. Mor- 
land, J. Richardson, J. Riley, C. Jonson, Sir P. 
Lely, C. De Vos, D. Teniers, R. Wilson, H. 
Gascar, L. De Heere, J. Opie, and others. The 
Duke of Norfolk has lent his group by Van 
Dyck of Thomas Howard and his grandson, as 
well as his portraits by the same of Charles I. 
and Henry Frederick, Lord Maltravers, all of 
which were lately at the Grosvenor Gallery. 
Lord Darmouth has lent his R. Wilson’s ‘ Vatican 
and St. Peter’s,’ also lately in the same 
gallery, and another Wilson; likewise Gains- 
borough’s ‘ Second Countess of Dartmouth’ and 
a fine ‘Dead Game,’ by Snyders; the Duke of 
Westminster’s Claude ‘Landscape, Morning,’ and 
‘ Landscape, Evening’; Rembrandt’s ‘ Portrait 
of Himself,’ ‘ Portrait of N. Berchem,’ and ‘ Por- 
trait of Berchem’s Wife’; Fra Bartolommeo’s 
‘Holy Family’; a Gainsborough, a Murillo, a 
Velazquez, and other capital pictures. These 
accompany the Earl of Coventry’s ‘ Girl with a 
Pitcher,’ by Gainsborough; the Marquis of 
Hertford’s ‘Lady F. Gordon’ and ‘Lord G. 
Seymour,’ by Reynolds ; the Marquis of Lans- 
downe’s ‘ Kitty Fisher,’ by Reynolds, and ‘ H. 
Walpole,’ by the same. 

THE two new stained-glass windows for the 
church of St. Philip, Birmingham, which have 
been designed by Mr. E. Burne Jones and exe- . 
cuted by Messrs. W. Morris & Co., have been 
placed so as to correspond with the previously 
erected windows at the east end of the building, 
representing the Ascension, which are due to 
the same artist and craftsmen. The new glass 
occupies the openings north-east and south-east 
of the chancel. The former window depicts the 
Nativity, the latter the Crucifixion. 


Many readers who remember the beauty and 
delicious combination of coast and pastoral 
scenery which characterized the village of Over- 
strand, near Cromer, will regret to hear that it 
is in course of being ‘‘ opened up” as a watering- 
place, ground-lots at which were sold for con- 
siderable prices the other day, including terraces 
of houses, lawn-tennis grounds, and other 
charms. 


Att Egyptologists who have visited Cairo 
will have seen the collection of Dr. Grant Bey, 
and they will regret to hear that it was seri- 
ously damaged by a fire on the 24th ult. It is 
rumoured that the house was fired in two 
places with the intention of concealing the rob- 
bery of Dr. Grant’s series of royal scarabs, one 
of the most complete collections of those im- 
portant historical documents which had been 
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WE are informed that a charge for admission 
is now made at the Boulaq Museum, 2s. on one 
day and 1s. on the remaining days of the week. 
This ill-considered regulation will cause dis- 
content, and the sum produced will be trifling. 
Owing to the distance of the museum from 
Cairo and the perplexing arrangement of the 
objects, together with the absence of descriptive 
labels, the number of visitors has always been 
scanty. A wise policy would have sought to 
increase the attendance instead of rendering 
the solitude more pronounced. 

In the excavations made at the Pirzeus in con- 
sequence of the discovery there of the torso of 
Esculapius, near the Tsocha Theatre have been 
found the fragment of an acroterion ornamented 
with a group of serpents, and another of a votive 
relief bearing an inscription; also a piece of 
mosaic pavement and a door plinth, both Byzan- 
tine. 

Two vases of some importance for the history 
of art have been placed lately in the National 
Museum at Athens. One is a phial, with red 
figures, on which is seen a hoplites on bended 
knee, with underneath the artist’s name, Phin- 
tias; the other is a lecythus with the artist’s 
signature, Mys. Both were found at Tanagra. 

Wiran the circuit of the new Olympian Exhi- 
bition at Athens a Roman tomb has just been 
discovered, containing two lachrymatories, a 
metal mirror, and various precious objects, as a 
ring of gold, a jewel mounted in gold, and thirty 
leaves of gold in the form of a trefoil. 

At Bologna, near the Castel San Pietro, have 
been found two stones with identical inscriptions, 
saying that the bridge over the Silaro was built 
by the Emperor Nerva. 

Two important works on the antiquities of the 
Grecian islands Leros and Pholegandros, the 
former by Dr. Oeconomopulos and the latter by 
Mr. Charcilaou, have just appeared in Athens. 

Pror. Hauser, of Vienna, who has been 
digging on the reputed site of the ancient Car- 
natum in the neighbourhood of that capital, has 
found large and well-preserved remains of an 
amphitheatre. 

Tue latest number of the Kunst fiir Alle con- 
tains an article by the editor, Friedrich Pecht, 
on Swiss art at the Munich Exhibition. The 
pursuit of art has greatly increased of late years 
amongst the Swiss, especially in Zurich and 
Geneva. It is a credit to so small a community 
to have produced such artists as Bocklin, 
Calame, Walter ; Stiickelberg, the painter of the 
new frescoes in the Tell’s Kapelle ; Fiissli, who 
belongs to the old artist family of Zurich which 
ate us Fuseli in the last century; Bautier, 

rob, Steffan, and others. 


On the old road between Lucerne and Zurich 
formerly stood a cross with the inscription, “ In 
memory of the reception of the Emperor Sigis- 
mund on Friday before All Saints, in the year 
1417.” The cross has long disappeared. The 
Lucerne Cantonal Government, in consequence 
of a petition from the Historische Verein, has 
ordered a new cross to be erected upon the spot, 
with the same inscription. 


A cOoMMITTEE has been formed at Dresden, 
under the patronage of Prince George of Saxony, 
for the erection of a monument in commemora- 
tion of the late popular artist Ludwig Richter. 
An appeal of the committee for contributions 
has just been issued. 


A MODEL in wood of the intended Pestalozzi 
model is now standing in the centre of the 
Schlossplatz at Yverdon. The sculptor, Herr 
Lang, will exhibit his statue of the great peda- 
gogue in the Paris Salon of 1889. 


In Paris they have awarded the Grand Prix 
de Rome. The first prize for sculpture fell to 
M. Louis Joseph Convers ; the second prize is 
M. H. Theunissen’s. M. H. Leriche has the 
first Grand Prix for engraving. The first of the 
prizes in the Second Class given for this subject 


e 





was awarded to M. E. M. Chiquet ; an additional 
one to M. J. Deturck. In architecture M. J. 
Tournaise has the Grand Prix, in which class 
MM. H. Sortais and E. J. F. Huguet have 
prizes of the second category. 


Tue Academy of the Fine Arts, Vienna, has 
elected M. C. Waltner and his pupil M. Keoep- 
ping honorary members of that distinguished 
body. 

THE drawings exhibited in the second floor 
of the Pavillon de Sully and the halls formerly 
occupied by the Musée de Marine at the 
Louvre, previously accessible on Saturdays only, 
will in future be open on all days of the week, 
except Sunday and Monday, from two o’clock 
till the closing of the Louvre. 


Tuer Académie des Sciences, Aris, et Belles- 
Lettres of Dijon, his native town, has awarded 
its gold medal for the current year to M. 
Alphonse Legros. 


Pror. Cart Lascu, one of the most distin- 
guished portrait and genre painters in Germany, 
has just died at Moscow after ashort illness. He 
was born in 1822, and studied under Bendemann 
at Dresden, and under Schnorr and Kaulbach at 
Munich. 

Tue death is announced of M. Eugéne Accard, 
a French genre painter, born at Bordeaux in 1824. 








MUSIC 


— 


THE WEEK. 
BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


ReEsvuMinG our record of this meeting, we 
have first to note briefly the performance of 
the ‘Messiah’ on Thursday, August 30th. 
In this Franz’s additional accompaniments 
were again employed with excellent effect. 
Three years ago we described what Franz 
has done towards restoring Handel’s score 
to something like its original shape, and we 
shall not go over the same ground again 
in spite of the singular misstatements of 
fact concerning the matter. We are quite 
certain that unprejudiced musicians who 
remember the caricature of the ‘ Messiah’ 
under Sir Michael Costa, and who took the 
trouble to compare the performance under 
Herr Richter last week, could arrive at but 
one conclusion. 

On Thursday evening the second impor- 
tant novelty of the festival, Dr. Frederick 
Bridge’s classical cantata ‘Callirhoé,’ was pro- 
duced. Up to the present time the talented 
organist of Westminster Abbey has chiefly 
devoted himself, so far as regards compo- 
sition, to works in what may be termed the 
English ecclesiastical style, though in his 
setting of the hymn ‘ Rock of Ages,’ which 
was performed three years ago, he already 
showed an advance in the direction of 
freedom of treatment. From this work to 
‘Callirhoé,’ however, is a great stride. Dr. 
Bridge has cast aside all trammels, and 
approached his subject with an evident 
determination to treat it in a thoroughly 
modern and independent spirit. The story as 
related by Pausanias in chap. xxi. book vii. of 
his ‘Itinerary of Greece’ is well suited to 
musical purposes, and has already served as 
the basis for several eighteenth century 
operas, all of which are now forgotten. 
Briefly stated it is as follows: Callirhoé, a 
beautiful virgin of Calydon, rejects the 
proffered love of Coresos, a priest of 
Dionysos, and defies the power of Eros. 
Coresos prays for vengeance, and Bacchus 
responds by afflicting the people of Calydon 





with a strange frenzy resembling intoxica. 
tion. Messengers are sent to the oracle at 
Dodona to inquire how the plague may be 
removed, and the reply is that the maiden 
or some one in her stead, must be sacrificed 
to the offended god. No one offers, and it 
is the duty of Coresos to carry out the behest 
of the oracle, but at the last moment ho 
repents and plunges the sacrificial knife into 
his own bosom. Callirhoé, convinced } 
this act of the power of love, likewise slays 
herself, and then follows a kind of apotheosis 
of the pair, who are transformed into water 
deities, a stream bursting from the altar of 
Bacchus and swelling into a broad river, 
Mr. Barclay Squire, the librettist of the 
present work, has thrown the story into a 
dramatic form, and with little or no altera- 
tion the cantata might be played as an 
operetta in three brief scenes. 

Dr. Bridge shows at the outset how 
far he has changed his style. After a 
few bars of introduction, in which we 
hear an expressive figure intended to 
represent the love of Coresos for Callirhoé, 
there is an extremely light and fanciful 
chorus of messengers bearing gifts from 
the priest to the maiden. The succeeding 
duet between the pair is marked by com- 
plete independence as regards form, and 
the concluding section in G minor is ex- 
tremely bright and animated. The prayer 
of Coresos is conceived in a lofty spirit, the 
principal theme being really impressive ; and 
still better is the chorus of the frenzied 
people which concludes the first part, or 
scene. Here the composer lets himself go, 
the wild, surging music and full, but not too 
heavy scoring combining to form a highly 
effective musical picture. The finest portion 
of the work, however, has still to come. 
Dr. Bridge has contrived to invest the 
oracle scene with a solemn and mysterious 
Stimmung—there is no English equivalent— 
which would produce the desired effect 
without any novel means. In order to im- 
part some local colour, and to represent the 
brazen vessels which, when swayed to and 
fro by the wind, emitted sounds which were 
supposed to be the utterances of the oracle, 
the —— has employed a set of small 
gongs placed under metal resonators, the 
invention of a local firm. These last when 
struck with a drumstick give forth peculiar, 
yet perfectly musical sounds, and unques- 
tionably enhance the effect. A serious, yet 
melodious strain, intended to represent the 
oracle, is very prominent in this scene, in 
which female voices are chiefly employed. 
The same high standard is scarcely pre- 
served in the concluding section of the work. 
Callirhoé’s air of lament over her approach- 
ing death is pleasing, but conventional ; an¢ 
the succeeding march, founded on the oracle 
theme, though well worked up, is rather 
ad captandum. The best portion is the 
oration of Callirhoé before her act of self- 
immolation. This shows a distinct suggestion 
of the true dramatic style. The final chorus, 
descriptive of the transformation of the 
lovers, is founded on a graceful melody, 
but the heavy scoring is quite inappro- 
priate, and suggests the climax of a comic 
opera. , 

We congratulate Dr. Bridge on the strik- 
ing measure of success he has attained in 
what is for him an entirely new departure. 
Perfection is, of course, not reached, but 
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(Qallirhoé’ is by far the most original 
york he has given us, and, after making 
every allowance for its weak poiuts, it may 
be strongly recommended to the notice of 
choral societies as certain to interest them 
and their audiences. Under the composer’s 
direction the cantata went on the whole very 
well, though there were a few slips, chiefly 
inthe orchestra. Madame Albani was heard 
to great advantage in the titular part, the 
gemi-dramatic style of the music suiting her 
exactly. Mr. Lloyd was, of course, admir- 
able as Coresos ; and Madame Trebelli gave 
satisfaction in the small part of the chief 
riestess of the oracle. The usual compli- 
ments were paid to Dr. Bridge, but these 
at festival time unfortunately do not mean 
yery much. 
A feature at this festival has been the 
excellence of the miscellaneous programmes. 
Thus at the present concert the second part 
included Grieg’s charming suite for strings, 
‘Aus Holberg’s Zeit,’ better known to 
London musicians in its pianoforte arrange- 
ment, and Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto, 
played by Miss Fanny Davies. There was 
appropriateness in the latter selection, Miss 
Davies being a native of Birmingham, and 
the charming young artist has never been 
heard to greater advantage, her rendering 
being not only faultlessly correct, but highly 
intelligent. 

Friday morning’s performance may be 
said to have been in a certain sense his- 
torical. At any rate, the three works pre- 
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sented were prominent examples of certain 
epochs in musical history. Bach’s ‘ Magni- 
fcat’ is now, perhaps, more familiar than 
any other of the master’s choral works, save 
the St. Matthew Passion music. It has 
been performed several times recently in 
Iondon and also at one of the Leeds fes- 
tivals, The ‘Magnificat’ is a fully repre- 
entative work, though the movements are 
far more concise than is usual with Bach. 
The performance was scarcely one of the 
best of the festival, the chorus being evi- 
dently somewhat fatigued. It need scarcely 
be added that Franz’s masterly additional 
accompaniments were used. Of Beethoven’s 
(minor Symphony it is only necessary to 
say that the rendering was without excep- 
tion the finest we can call to mind. Herr 
Richter had his magnificent body of instru- 
nentalists under perfect control, and every 
point was brought out with such clearness 
%, In some instances, to invest it with a 
wovel significance. The performance of 
the extraordinary ‘Messe des Morts’ of 
Berlioz naturally excited much interest. 














After the Franco-Prussian war works of 
an composers were for a time excluded 
tom the French capital, and this caused 
SUusicians to turn their attention to the 
teglected works of Berlioz. Everything of 
ite great, though eccentric composer was 
bought to light, and what has been termed 
te Berlioz fever spread to this country. 
erformances of the ‘ Messe des Morts’ were 
sven at the Crystal Palace on May 26th 
ud December Ist, 1883, and at Glasgow, 
under Mr. Manns, on January 31st, 
$$, and January 22nd, 1885. Until the 
Hesent occasion, however, the work had 
wt been included in a festival programme. 
tunately, with the forces at Herr Rich- 
'scommand the requiem could be given 
a scale approaching that intended by 





the composer, the differences being a con- 
siderably larger chorus and a somewhat 
diminished aggregate of percussion. It 
is not in the least likely that the effect 
was at all marred by these modifications. 
On the contrary, the original proportions, 
however tolerable in a large ecclesiastical 
building, could not fail to be absolutely in- 
supportable in an ordinary concert-room. 
For the merits of the performance very great 
praise is due to Herr Richter. So far as 
the orchestras are concerned it was well- 
nigh perfect, the playing of the brass being 
magnificent in the ‘Tuba mirum”’ and the 
other portions where the extra bands are 
required. Unfortunately the choir was 
again unable to do itself justice. In the 
unaccompanied ‘‘ Querens me’”’ there was 
a drop of a whole tone, and in the beautiful 
‘‘ Lachrymosa”’ the tenors, who had ren- 
dered such splendid service during the week, 
were unable to sustain their trying part with 
accuracy of intonation. For details concern- 
ing the mass itself we must refer our readers 
to the notices which appeared in the 
Atheneum after the performances at the 
Crystal Palace. 

The thanks of musicians are due to the 
committee for giving a place in the festival 
scheme to Handel’s neglected oratorio ‘ Saul.’ 
Though we pride ourselves on our national 
appreciation of Handel, not more than three 
or four of his works can be said to be really 
popular, and revivals of others are few and 
far between. The only performance of 
‘Saul’ in the present generation was that 
of the Handel Society in 1885 (Athen., 
No. 2992). The new edition published by 
Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co., and edited by 
Mr. Ebenezer Prout, should be the means 
of calling attention to this remarkable work, 
which, if nothing else, affords a striking 
illustration of Handel’s method of dealing 
with the orchestra. In no other of his 
oratorios do we find so many instances of 
peculiar orchestration, and those who ima- 
gine that the composer never troubled him- 
self to do more than indicate the harmonies 
to his basso continuo should study the score 
of ‘Saul.’ Still there are many numbers 
where filling up is absolutely essential, and 
this has been done by Mr. Prout with the 
utmost endeavour to preserve Handelian 
feeling in the instrumentation. In his 
edition considerable curtailments have been 
made, the original, consisting with appen- 
dices of ninety numbers, being far too long 
for performance at the present time. Un- 
fortunately, however, Herr Richter, in the 
exercise of his discretion, did not observe 
many of these curtailments, to the manifest 
confusion of those among the audience who 
were following the performance with the 
new vocal score. Speaking generally, the 
rendering was exceedingly good. The choir 
had recovered its normal vigour, and the 
magnificent choruses ‘‘How excellent,” 
“‘Enovy!” and ‘‘Gird on thy sword” were 
sung with grand volume of tone. Nearly 
the whole of the soloists engaged took 
part in the performance, and the festival 
could not have come to a more worthy con- 
clusion. 

Summing up the general results of the 
meeting, we find that in spite of drawbacks 
there is much that calls for approval and 
congratulation. If the Birmingham Festival 








of 1888 will not be associated with the pro- 





duction of any masterpiece of the first rank, 
it has afforded two English composers the 
opportunity of showing the rapid advance 
they are making in their art. ‘Judith’ and 
‘Callirhoé’ are both works in which we 
may feel a reasonable degree of pride and 
satisfaction not only for their own merits, 
but for the promise they afford of better 
things to come. Another point on which 
satisfaction may be expressed has been the 
admirable singing of the choir, a body 
second only to that of Leeds and the best 
that Birmingham has put forward for many 
years. Many causes have combined to affect 
the financial results unfavourably; but we 
are glad to learn that, owing to a decrease 
in the expenses, there will be a satisfactory 
balance in aid of the local charity. If the 
committee can see their way on the next 
occasion to bring their arrangements more 
in touch with the requirements of modern 
audiences, we are convinced it will be to 
the advantage of the festival. Personally 
we have to express our thanks for the 
uniform courtesy of the stewards, and for 
the excellent arrangements made for the 
convenience of the representatives of the 
press. 








Musical Gossig, 


THE Festival of the Three Choirs takes place 
during the coming week at Hereford. On 
Tuesday morning ‘Elijah’ will be given in the 
Cathedral, and on the same evening Sir Arthur 
Sullivan will conduct his ‘Golden Legend’ in 
the Shire Hall. A largeselection from Handel’s 
‘Samson,’ followed by Bennett’s ‘Woman of 
Samaria,’ will occupy Wednesday morning ; and 
the first two parts of Haydn’s ‘ Creation,’ Spohr’s 
God, Thou art Great,’ and Schubert’s ‘Song of 
Miriam,’ will be performed on Wednesday even- 
ing. The concert of Thursday morning in the 
Cathedral will be of exceptional length, com- 
prising Cherubini’s Mass in p minor, Cowen’s 
‘Song of Thanksgiving,’ Dr. Parry’s ode ‘ Blest 
Pair of Sirens,’ and Sir F. Ouseley’s oratorio 
‘The Martyrdom of St. Polycarp.’ A miscel- 
laneous concert will be given on Thursday 
evening, and the ‘ Messiah’ on Friday morning ; 
while a chamber concert on Friday evening will 
bring the festival to a close. 


Tae current number of the Magazine of Music 
contains in addition to its literary matter a 
series of illustrations of scenes from ‘ Parsifal,’ as 
given last month at the Bayreuth theatre. A 
feature of the paper is the series of biographies of 
musical celebrities appearing in its columns. Last 
month notices of the talented Bauer family were 
given ; this month the subject of the sketch is 
the well-known soprano Miss Anna Williams. 


Tue Welsh National Eisteddfod has been held 
at Wrexham during the present week. In the 
great choral competition for choirs of from 150 
to 200 voices the Carnarvon Choral Society took 
the first prize, and the Birkenhead Choral Society 
the second. 

THE opera ‘ Loreley,’ by the late Emil Nau- 
mann, which had been accepted for performance 
at Berlin, is found not to be scored as regards 
its last act. The completion of this task has 
been entrusted to Herr Albert Dietrich, of 
Oldenburg. 


Le Ménestrel states that among Liszt’s paper 
has been found a manuscript oratorio entitlec 
‘Via Crucis,’ which is to be shortly published. 

Ir is said that the Russian Opera Company, 
which concluded its second engagement in Man- 
chester on Saturday last, will probably appear 
in London at an early date. 
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THE WEEK. 
HayMARKET.—‘ Captain Swift,’ a Play in Four Acts. By 
C, Haddon Chambers, 

Mucu may be said for the plan which 
hasrecently sprung into favour with managers 
of producing in tentative fashion the piece 
on which they dream of resting the for- 
tunes of a coming season. A play which 
is intended for representation cannot, as ex- 

erience proves, be truly tested even by the 
Saat of judges until it has received the illu- 
mination of the stage. To mount and pro- 
duce a failure is in these days an experi- 
ment so costly that two or three repetitions 
of it mean ruin. A piece is accordingly 
tested in the country or at an afternoon re- 
presextation. If it is seen to be hopeless, it is 
withdrawn with no stigma of failure to the 
management, and comparatively little loss. 
If, on. the other hand, it is a success, actors 
have learnt something concerning their 
parts, and the spots at which the play needs 
revision or alteration have probably been 
discovered. 

A few weeks only have elapsed since 
‘Captain Swift’ was thus tentatively played 
on an afternoon at the Haymarket. It was 
then seen to be an artificial piece with cer- 
tain elements of strength and other elements 
no less certain of weakness. Great pains 
have since been taken, and the play upon its 
reproduction is more shapely and more stimu- 
lating than before. It is, indeed, in its pre- 
sent shape a fairly good piece with every 
prospect of enduring success. Two efforts 
have been made to provide a termination 
that is in accordance with the story and 
that does not let slip the interest. Neither 
is successful, and it may accordingly be as- 
sumed that no quite successful issue from 
the complications that arise will be found. 
The fact is that these complications, though 
stirring, are forced and unnatural, and that 
the motives of the principal characters are 
weak. That aman who has led in the bush 
a life of adventure and crime should en- 
tertain temporarily the idea of finding hap- 
piness as well as security in the monotony 
of English country life is conceivable. That 
accident should so bring matters about that 
the mistress of the house in which he takes 
refuge shall be his mother; his host, whose 
life he has saved, that mother’s husband, and 
a servant in the house his foster-brother, is 
violently improbable. Improbability in play 
or novel is not a disqualifying fault. To 
justify, however, such a chain of events 
there should be something in the action that 
is fateful. Mr. Chambers speaks of the 
long arm of circumstance. It is against 
the hero’s mother, however, and not against 
the hero, that this arm is raised. The 
hero meets a Queensland squatter who might 
recognize him, but fails fully to do so; and 
he sees his own foster-brother, whom he care- 
lessly allows to arrive at a knowledge of his 
identity. The mother meanwhile finds after 
twenty-five years her sin rise up against her. 
The son she has deserted in his infancy comes 
back in hie manhood to unconsciously rebuke 
her, fo be the rival of his own brother, and to 
provoke a struggle almost like that between 
Cain and Abel. It is her misdeeds with 
which the Eumenides deal, and she should 








be the central figure. She, however, is not 
the material of which heroines are made. 
She is more concerned for her safety, which 
is not seriously imperilled, than for her son, 
and she reveals to him for no adequate pur- 
pose a relationship it is better for him he 
should not know. The most accordingly 
that can be said for ‘Captain Swift’ is that 
it is an interesting, a clever, and a stimu- 
lating puzzle. 

Its interpretation is excellent, a result of 
the preliminary performance. Mr. Tree’s 
representation of this modern Paul Clifford 
is picturesque, subtle, and competent. Mr. 
Kemble as a good-natured and foolish old 
gentleman, Mr. Brookfield as a mutinous 
and grasping servant, and Mr. Macklin as 
a squatter could not easily be surpassed. 
Mrs. Tree renders delightfully a scene of 
wooing in which she has all but to make 
the advances; Lady Monckton shows 
genuine force as the guilty mother; and 
Miss Rose Leclercq is excellent in all re- 
spects asa woman of the world. The success 
of ‘Captain Swift’ is, indeed, attributable 
rather to the merits, including ensemble, of 
the representation than to any specially 
dramatic quality in the play. 








The Life of Mrs. Catherine Clive. By Percy 
Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. (Reader.)—In pre- 
sence of the splendid volume that has recently 
been dedicated to Mrs. Woflington (see Atheneum, 
August 18th), this tribute to her great enemy 
and rival seems of small account. Such as it is, 
however, it embodies all that has hitherto been 
known concerning the fair and truculent Kitty, 
and even contributes some important facts until 
now unrecorded. Mr. Fitzgerald has succeeded, 
accordingly, in bringing to light records of two 
performances of Mrs. Clive at Drury Lane earlier 
than any recorded in Genest. For the rest he 
has written a pleasant and readable biography 
containing much amusing information concern- 
ing the stage, has presented Kitty’s frailties in 
an agreeable light, and done full justice to her 
good qualities, including her undeniable genius. 
His work is accordingly welcome, but it is dis- 
figured by a reprehensible number of press 
errors. Lee Lewes constantly appears as ‘‘ Lee 
Lewis”; ‘‘ Mrs. Clarke” is substituted for Mrs. 
Charke ; ‘‘Geneste” for Genest; ‘‘ Miss Price” 
for Miss Prue; ‘“‘‘ Love and Love’” for ‘ Love 
for Love’; ‘‘Mrs. Heidleberg” for Mrs. Heidel- 
berg, and so forth. The information supplied is, 
moreover, not always sufficiently ample or exact. 
Shuter was not, as might be supposed from Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s statement, in the original cast of 
Mrs. Clive’s play ‘The Rehearsal; or, Bays in 
Petticoats,’ acted March 15th, 1750. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald only says: “ It seems to have been played 
about the year 1750.” Additions were made by 
the author to the last scene on the revival of the 
piece, March 12th, 1751, and Shuter then acted 
Sir Albany Oldlove, probably, according to 
Genest, added on this occasion. He also ap- 
peared when it was again revived, March 22nd, 

753. The striking description of Mrs. Clive’s 
performances given in ‘ An Apology for the Life 
Gl WEE. Mercssescc , Comedian,’ Mr. Fitz- 
gerald unhesitatingly assigns to Fielding. This 
satirical work is generally ascribed to the 
author of ‘Tom Jones.’ The evidence is, how- 
ever, slight and unsatisfactory, and the fact that 
the authorship is open to doubt should have 
been mentioned. In giving the cast of ‘ Whig 
and Tory,’ by Griffin, revised by H. Aulius (?), 
a performance unrecorded in Genest, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald remarks in a foot-note that ‘‘ Fielding’s 
name appears in the cast.” The Fielding in 
question is not, however, the novelist, but 
Timothy Fielding, of King Street (0b. August 
19th, 1738), an actor who played unimportant 





parts at Drury Lane and the Haymarke 

had a booth at the George Inn, Sinithfeld a 
subsequently at Bartholomew Fair. Out of 
the undigested matter supplied by Chetwood 
Victor, Genest, Lee Lewes, and other stag, 
writers Mr. Fitzgerald has extracted a lif, 
which is bright and animated, and will serye 
to keep alive the memory of the saucy, red. 
faced, turbulent, and fascinating Irishwoman 
who was one of the brightest ornaments of the 
Drury Lane company at the period of its utmost 
splendour ; who won the approval of Johnson 
the warm eulogy of Goldsmith, and the friend. 
ship of Horace Walpole ; who was painted by 
Hogarth ; who fretted Garrick out of patiencg 
and cajoled him into patience ; and who may, 
perhaps, be reckoned the most inspired comedian 
that the English stage has seen. The volume 
which is far the best of the series in which it is 
included, is accompanied by a portrait. 








Bramatic Gossiy. 


‘Tue ArmapA’ is the title to be bestowed 
upon the new drama at Drury Lane, which vill, 
it is anticipated, be produced on the 22nd inst, 
A reproduction of Mr. Seymour Lucas’s well. 
known picture ‘ A Game of Bowls’ will be intro- 
duced. Mr. Lucas will, it is said, also depict 
the fight off Calais, the cross at Charing, and 
the thanksgiving in St. Paul’s. 

Tue Strand Theatre has been closed during 
the past week, and will remain closed until the 
15th inst., when Mr. Edouin will revive Mr, 
Melford’s three-act farce ‘ Kleptomania’ and 
H. J. Byron’s burlesque of ‘ Aladdin.’ 

Propuctions of the week include ‘She’ at 
the Gaiety on Thursday, and a revival this 
evening of ‘The Ticket-of-Leave Man’ at the 
Olympic. 

THE ‘Real Case of Hide and Seekyll? a 
musical travesty by Mr. George Grossmith, was 
produced at the Royalty on Monday night. Such 
drollery as it possesses springs from the supposi- 
tion that the phial, which is generally accessible, 
works upon those who may chance to taste its 
contents a transformation no less strange than 
that it operates with the dual hero. Mr. Lionel 
Brough worked very hard with a difficult part, 
and was supported by Mr. Garden, Mr. Soutar, 
and Miss Leyton. 

Tue Augustin Daly Company has made a 
successful first appearance in ‘The Taming of 
the Shrew’ at the Vaudeville Theatre, Paris. 

ArrtuoR FitcEr’s tragedy ‘ Von GottesGnaden; 
which was prohibited by the Berlin censorship, 
has been subjected to considerable alterations 
and offered to the authorities under a new title. 
But even its new title and varied matter have 
failed to obtain toleration for it, and it is now 
announced for the second time that it will not 
be put upon the stage during the coming season. 

P. K. Rosecerr and Karl Morre are at work 
upon a popular drama entitled ‘Jakob der 











Letzte.’ The two Styrian poets are bent upon ~ 
treating the Austrian agrarian question ID 4 fj... 


dramatic form. The part of the hero, Jakob, 


is to be played by Felix Schweighofer, and the — 


piece will probably be performed in Germany 2 
the course of the new season. 

Pavt Linpav has found time during his 
summer holiday to write a new comedy in four 
acts. It has. been accepted by the Deutsche 
Theater and will be played in October. 1h? 
author has not fixed upon a title for the piece. 

Tue death, from smallpox at the age of forty: 
four, is announced from Madrid of Rap 
Calvo, an eminent Spanish actor, perhaps the 
most famous representative of the classical 
drama in Spain. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—J. A. F.—W. T.—H. F. P.—H.C.4 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for September. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


MILITARY GENIUS. By General Viscount Wolseley. 

The PRESENT SESSION. By Arthur A. Baumann, M.P. 

The FALL of FICTION. 

IMPRISONMENT for DEBT. By Judge Chalmers. 

An EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ABBE. By E. Lynn Linton. 

The SOCIAL STATUS of WOMEN in INDIA. By L. R. de Fonblanque. 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. By Col. W. W. Knollys. 

The NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 

SHAKESPEARE’S WISDOM of LIFE. By Prof. E. Dowden. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


The LIFE of the RIGHT HON. W. E. FORSTER. By 
J, WEMYSS REID. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits, 32s. 


The Spectator says :— 
“This book is a very admirable piece of work, which will justly gain for Mr. Wemyss 





ida still higher reputation than even that which he previously enjoyed for clear insight 
into character, sound judgment as to the proportions of life, graphic powers of delineation, 
and a business-like grasp of political history. Of all mistakes in writing the Life of such a 
esman as Forster, er the very worst would have been to make the story of it too 
popular and superficial, too little saturated with that sense of laborious effort which was of 
essence ; and the next worse mistake would have been to make it in any sense dull, 
jeficient in the impression of that continuous personal vigour which made Mr. Forster so 
vein dealing with the politics of his day. Mr. Reid has made neither mistake. 
the biography is full of that sense of substance of which Mr. Forster's life was full, but it 
is deeply interesting to all who have lived through the political period to which it refers, 
snd, 80 far as we can judge, will be deeply interesting even to future generations of politicians. 
Moreover, it delineates the non-political side of Mr. Forster’s life with very great ability.” 


BY ATHOL MAUDSLAY. 


HIGHWAYS and HORSES. By Athol Maudslay. With 


numerous Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 21s. 
The Daily Telegraph says :— 


“ Enthusiasts of the road and coaching will find rather more than the average amount of 
information regarding the past —_— and pleasures of their favourite recreation between 
hecovers of ‘ Highways and Horses.’ It is easy enough to write a pleasant book on this 
theme, though several recent writers have illustrated the manner in which a picturesque 
abject can be diluted beyond all recognition under the tap of their mediocrity. Mr. Maudslay 
smbines a love of his topic with a proper appreciation of its special charms: the beauties 
if the country, never seen to more advantage than from the topa coach ; the suggestive 
tories of bitter winters and brilliant summers ; and the association and study of the virtues 
w vices of man’s noblest servant, the horse. He has a keen eye for the remnants of the old 
and can point out a hundred spots where famous stables once stood, or the cluster of 
myside cottages that once sheltered sagacious grooms of a sort of Sam Weller type, and jolly 
ys, whose race, it is reluctantly admitted, is all but extinct. In town he tells us 
such—not quite new, perhaps, but still entertaining enough—about the old Saracen’s Head, 
be Gloucester Coffee House, and how—like ships going and coming on voyages—the great 
ipor-horse vehicles, which appear so monstrously cumbersome to modern notions, set forth 
allthe pomp and circumstance of the road, and came back sorry and travel-stained, but 
merally punctual to the minute. There are some good illustrations toa book which well 
eserves a place amongst our coaching literature.” 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 


he CHRONICLES of BOW STREET POLICE OFFICE, 


with an Account of the Magistrates, ‘‘ Runners,” and Police; and a Selection of the 
most Interesting Cases. By PERCY FITZGERALD, F.8.A. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s, 


The Pall Mall Gazette says :— 

“Connoisseurs of crime will find one of these two volumes extremely interesting, for 
Mr, Fitzgerald has used the notorious old police court as a peg upon which to hang a large 
quantity of horrors, He has resurrected the resurrectionists, and retold the ghastly story 
if the body-snatching epoch of later English history; he describes the Cato Street con- 
piracy; he recounts once more the remarkable murder of Mr. Weare; he gives thrilling 
ieseriptions of old executions, with a gusto of a gourmand in crime. These are, however, 
kept for the second volume, the first being devoted to a discursive history of Bow Street 
tnd its magistrates..,...The book is handsomely illustrated. On the whole, the ‘Chronicles 
oi Bow Street’ afford very entertaining reading, and we recommend any one who wishes to 
confer a benefit upon a long-suffering part of the community to present a few copies to 
bow Street, to be about the court and the waiting-room for the entertainment of those 
witnesses and others who are waiting to be called.” 


SECOND EDITION. 


WITH the CAMEL CORPS UP the NILE. By Count | 


GLEICHEN, Grenadier Guards. With numerous Sketches by the Author. Large 
crown 8vo. 


The Spectator says :— 


“Acheerful, entertaining, and modest book, narrating the fortunes and misfortunes of 
eCamel Corps. The author has deserved the thanks of his much-enduring comrades for | 


the soldier-like and unaffected way in which he has implied rather than set forth their 


merits, and at the same time served the general reader by the side-lights he throws upon | 

and the information which he se deftly and humorously imparts. If any one desires | 
0 obtain some notion of what the long journey up the great river was like, and the cha- | 
neteristics of the desert and desert-travelling in the presence of an enemy, he may obtain | 
it from these sprightly pages. It is quite refreshing to read a book which is entirely free | 
from grumbling, and ~_ conveys a clear idea of the sufferings, labours, privations, and | 


“durance of the manly fellows who shared in the exploit—for a notable exploit it was, 
though the object of the expedition was not attained. It is the truthful simplicity, the 
adorned and colloquial yet effective style of the narrative, and the exhilarating cheerful- 
sao the writer which constitute its praise and its recommendation. The illustrations, 
which the artist —— are a great assistance to the imagination, and, slight as they 
it, bear the stamp of reality . ...But the charm of the book is its cheeriness, and the truth- 
picture it gives of a soldier’s life under such abnormal conditions, even for a soldier,” 


BY COLONEL G. B. MALLESON, 0.8.1. 


CE EUGENE of SAVOY. By Colonel G. B. Malle- 


SON, C.8.I. With Portrait and Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Globe says :— 


R a account of the Prince is, however, intended to show not only how powerful an 
‘a arlborough he was, but how distinguished was his career as a soldier on fields where 
ught for his own hand. He was, in fact, one of the most brilliant generals that Europe 
idly known, and it is well that the story of his career has been told thus fully and 
a Y for English readers, and especially for the students of military history. Colonel 
son has supplied, successfully, a much wanted volume.” 











CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


BY W. FRASER RAE. 


AUSTRIAN HEALTH RESORTS and the BITTER 
WATERS of HUNGARY. By W. FRASER RAE. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The Illustrated London News says :-— 

‘* Although we may not be prepared to admit that a man who discovers a new health 
resort deserves as much honour as one who invents a new sauce, we should be ungrateful to 
Mr. Fraser Rae if we failed to welcome the timely appearauce of his pleasantly written 
volume. Mr. Fraser Rae has travelled much and observed many things in countries far and 
near, and his quickness in seizing the characteristics of places and individuals is accom- 
panied by a happy way of recounting his impressions. In the present volume he deals 
with places with which we are, most of us, well acquainted, to our pleasure or regret. 
Amongst such are Carlsbad, Mariendab, Teplitz, Ischl, and Meran ; and of all these he has 
something new to tell us about the treatment prescribed (from a layman’s point of view), 
the hardships to be endured, and the benefits to be obtained. He has, however, gone far 
deeper into the history, associations, and resources of each of these spots, about which one 
might think little remains unsaid. He shows, too, what pleasant halting-places these 
‘baths’ can be made for those who do not care to submit to the severer ordeal prescribed by 
the doctors, but are glad to take advantage of the ‘ resources of civilization’ which the 
yearly influx of visitors has created.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MONARCHS I HAVE MET.’ 


A WANDERER’S NOTES. By W. Beatty-Kingston, 


Author of ‘ Music and Manners,’ &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. 


The Saturday Review says :— 

“Mr. Kingston, whose two entertaining volumes are remarkable for their sustained 
spirit and plentiful humour......The vein of pleasant irony running through the volumes 
will greatly tend to recommend them to most people, for the satire, even when grimmest, 
is never unkind, and serves as a sauce piquante to the heavier chapters, albeit there are very 
few indeed of them...... Mr. Kingston sketches all he sees lightly and gracefully, and with no 
little humour. To say that he is seldom dull might be to pay him a dubious compliment. 
We can safely say, however, that most people will laugh heartily over his stories and roars 
his descriptions of many familiar and unfamiliar places and people. Once take up the boo 
and you are bound to goon with it, and when you have finished the ‘ Notes’ the chances 
are that you will want to begia them again from the beginning.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CONSTRUCTIVE ETHICS.’ 


STUDIES NEW and OLD. By W. L. Courtney, M.A. 
LL.D., of New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Morning Post says :— 

‘«The present book should be cordially received by the reading public. Mr. Courtney 
penetrates far below the surface of the subjects on which he writes, and states his views 
with a lucidity both rare and valuable. His criticism is always that of a cultured and 
impartial mind, while it is especially searching in his chapter entitled ‘ The Service of Man 
and the Service of Christ.’ From every point of view this scholarly and high-toned work 
deserves to be recommeded.” 


BY PROF. J. LE CONTE. 


EVOLUTION and its RELATIONS to RELIGIOUS 


THOUGHT. By J. LE CONTE, Professor of Geology and Natural History in the 
University of California. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Scotsman says :— 

“ A very clear and exceedingly compact account of the doctrine of evolution—illustrated 
by examples, supported by facts and arguments—forms a very useful feature in this volume, 
and is valuable to the unscientific reader by putting him in a position to understand the 
force of the theory and the importance of finding its consistency with those beliefs it seems 
sometimes to endanger...... A work upholding the religious side of thought, written in a 
scientific spirit, by a man who thinks intelligently, writes clearly, and suggests much 
interesting speculation,” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE BROKEN VOW.’ 


The CHILD of STAFFERTON. By Canon Knox-Little, 
Author of ‘ The Broken Vow.’ Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The Manchester Guardian says:— 

‘It is pleasant to meet with a story of the good old type...... The writer has a true gift 
for describing scenery. His Yorkshire moors and streams, Stafferton Court itself, are all 
singularly real, but not more so than his pictures of Rome, Urbino, and Gubbio, and he 
brings in his acquaintance with Italian society and the Vatican and his knowledge of 
Italian art without ever seeming to overburden the reader with ‘cram.’ His ghosts are of 
the fine old brand. They appear for a purpose only—either to direct the heir to the cup- 


| board where lie the proofs of his father’s marriage, or—for ghosts must sometimes attend to 
| their own business—to secure the decent burial of their ci-devant bones, after which, with a 


sense of true propriety, they cease to appear. The story is a pleasant one, and told ina 
lively and cultivated style.” 
BY FREDERICK HAWKINS, 


|The FRENCH STAGE in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By FREDERICK HAWKINS. With Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


The Times says :— 

‘‘ Mr. Hawkins finished his account of the earlier stages of the French drama with the 
death of Racine, which in a manner brought the ‘ Golden Age’ of that drama toaclose. In 
the two new volumes which he has just issued the history is continued as far as the beginning 
of the present century...... Before taking leave of Mr. Hawkins’s work we must express our 
fullest appreciation of the zeal and ability he has brought to his task. The collection and 
digestion of the materials of his volumes has evidently been a labour of love, and there is 
nothing of the pedant or the bookworm in his amusing pages. The book, therefore, is 
eminently readable.” 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ GREATER BRITAIN.’ 


The BRITISH ARMY. By the Author of ‘The Present 


Position of European Politics.’ Demy 8vo. 12s. 


The Times says :— 

“The grave statements which he brings forward are well worthy of the most careful 
consideration of all who are responsible, directly or indirectly, for the maintenance of the 
British power at home and abroad. Assuming that this country will find itself in the event 
of war without allies of any sort either by land or sea, the author of ‘Greater Britain’ is 
able to enumerate a most formidable series of shortcomings. It is undoubtedly a grave 
fact that the most alarming criticisms on our military — though, to be sure, they are 
not always consistent, come from our most successful and experienced soldiers, such as 
Lord Wolseley and Sir Frederick Roberts. The danger of invasion, as nearly all military 
experts acknowledge, is real, though it may be remote, and this element must be taken into 
account in calculating how far our existing forces are equal to the demands upon them. 
The first of these is the defence of the United Kingdom, then the defence of India, then 
that of such colonies and dependencies as are not self-protecting, and, lastly, the security 
of our coaling stations.” 








CHAPMAN & HALL, Lumtep, London. 
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’ . 
Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. Trans- 
lated and Edited by J. D, EVERETT, D.C.L. F.R.8., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in Queen's College, Belfast. Ninth Edition, 
Revised throughout. Illustrated by 783 Engravings on Wood and 
8 Coloured Plates, cloth, 18s.; also in Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 
Part I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, &c. 
Part Il. HEAT. 
Part III. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
Part IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 
“ Systematically arranged, clearly written, and oad illustrated, 


it forms a model work for a class in experimental physic 
Datcirdny Review. 


Elementary Text-Book of Physics. By 
Professor pega y Illustrated by many Woodcuts. Fourth 
Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d 

et “ox unexceptionable work, both in the matter and in the manner of its 
teaching.”’—Journal of Science. 


Outlines of Natural Philosophy for 
cloth 4s By Professor EVERETT. With 216 Woodcuts, 





** A book of great merit ; 
and fucidity of the author's taoee 


Algebra, up to and including Pro- 
GRESSIONS and SCALES of NOTATIONS. By J. G. KERR, M.A. 
Cioth, 2s. 6d. 

‘*A well-arranged, clear, and useful text-book.” —Atheneum. 


Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. With 
a PAT Book ‘Ti. a; f 


all the sy ar 
bene getge 7% 








Notes, an By A. 
Master of Stafford Grammar School. Book I 
Book III , 
*,* The other Books to follow. 
“Carefully and skilfully prepared.... Will become a favourite with 
many teachers.”"—Saturday Review. 


Dynamics and Hydrostatics: an Ele- 
=~ Text-Book. By R. H. PINKERTON, B.A. Oxon. Cloth, 
Ss. a 
“ Excellent both in plan and execution.’’—Practical Teacher. 


Elementary Text-Bookof Trigonometry. 
By R. H. PINKERTON, BA. Oxon. Cloth, ls. 6d. 

** An excellent text-book. The exposition and ae of prin- 
ciples are remarkable for clearness and fulness.’’—Athen 


A Practical Arithmetic on an entirely 

NEW METHOD. By JOHN JACKSON, Second Edition. Cloth, 4s. 

“ Compiled on new lines, at once clear and exhaustive, Mr. Jackson's 
work is, best of all, eminently practical.” — Educational Times. 


Earth Knowledge : a Text-Book of Physio- 
graphy. By W. J. HARRISON and H. R. WAKEFIELD. Part I., 
Elementary, ls. 6d. ; Part II., Advanced, 2s. 

** Carefully compiled, and the grouping of facts and the general arrange- 
ment will cause the volume to take a very useful place among the text- 
books for senior boys.’’—Schoolmaster, 


Animal Physiology: 
Book. By J. MGREGOR-ROBERTSON, 
Elements of Physiological Physics,’ &c. 
tions, cloth, 4s. 

“‘A good system of arrangement and clear expressive exposition dis- 
tinguish this book. The definitions of terms are remarkably lucid and 
— and the d and exp y are and 
& 


an Elementary Text- 


M.A., Author of ‘The 
With numerous 1lllustra- 








’—Saturday Review. 


Dr. Burns’s Praxis Primaria. Progressive 
Exercises in Writing Latin, with Notes on Syntax, Idiomatic Differ- 
ences, and Latin Style. Eighth Edition. Cloth, 2s.—KEY, 3s. 6d. 


“ Amongst the many similar works this ought to take a high place.” 
Educational Times. 


Compendious English Grammar, with 


Exercises. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
“A clear, simple, sensible elementary grammar, adapted for the use of 
the higher forms.” —Journal of Education. 


History of the British Empire, By 
EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A., late Scholar of Clare College, Cam- 
r %. a Lilustrations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, and Plans. 


a qroecheaiol good book, well designed and faithfully executed.”’ 
ichoolmaster. 


Outlines of the World’s History, Ancient, 
Medieval, and Modern. By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. With 
numerous Iliustrations and 8 Coloured Maps. Cloth, 6s 6d. 

“ Surpasses for clearness and fulness any summary we have elsewhere 
seen.’’—Athenaum. 


A Concise Dictionary of the English 
Aaenpal geek Literary, Scientific, Etymol 
d ol e New Edition of Ogilvie's pein ey "Sicmeeeer: By 
CHARLES MANNANDALE, M.A. LL.D. Cloth, 10s. 6d.; 
morocco, lis. 
“The ‘Concise Dictionary’ stands first—and by a long interval— 
among all the one-volume English dictionaries hitherto published.” 


emy. 
J 
The Student’s English Dictionary, 
Etymological, Pronouncivg,and Explanatory. By JOHN OGILVIE, 
+ oy Illustrated by 300 Engravings. Roxburgh, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 
s 

“ This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all within 

moderate compass.’’—Spectator. 


Dr. Ogilvie’s Smaller English Dic- 
TIONARY Abridged by the Author from his ‘ Student’s Dictionary.’ 
Cloth, 2s. 6d.; Roxburgh, 3s. 6d. 

“We know no dictionary so suited for school use as this.’’ 
British Quarterly Review. 





*,¥ Full Educaticnal Catal gue post free on application, 





London: BLACKIE & Son, 49 and 50, Old Bailey, 





Fr. ¥. WHITE @ COS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_#\_>— 
THE SUMMER NUMBER OF 


LONDON SOCIETY. 


A MONTHLY wath ss Price c= Shilling. 
At all Newsag "> ksellers’, &c. 
tego Regey by the following Authors :— 

* of ‘Prover Pride,’ &c.)\—Mrs. H. LOVETT 

EB 5 EDWARD KENNARD—Mrs. PRICE (Au‘hor of 
“Who is Syivia?’)—Lady WILDE—Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER— 
The Hon. Mrs. H. W. CHETWYND—Lady DUFFUS HARDY—EFFIE 
RALEIGH — ELLA HEPWORTH DIXON—ANNIE THOMAS —and 
A. T. RAIKES. 


Miss Braddon’s New Three-Volume Novel,’ ‘The FATAL THREE,’ 
commenced in the February Number. 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER of 


LONDON SOCIETY. 


A MONTHLY oe Reice = Shilling. 
At all Newsag *, &e. 
Containing sages by oes following Authors :— 
The COMTESSE de BREMONT—CURTIS ¥ YORKE—JESSIE SALE 


LLOYD—Mrs. EDWARD KENN. + and others, 
Also an Articleentitled‘ TRAVELS in SEARCH of the PICTURESQUE,’ 
A. 


by PERCY FITZGERALD, FS. 
Vol LIII., handsomely bound in gilt cloth, gilt edges, &c., price 
10s. 6d. Also cases for binding, 2s. each (at all Booksellers’). 














JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Booksellers’ and Booksta!ls, in paper cover, Is. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
THE FOURTH EDITION OF 
the 


BOOTLES’ CHILDREN. By 
Author of ‘ Bootles’ Baby,’ ‘ Mignon’s Secret,’ ‘ Mignon’s Husband,’ 
&c. With Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. 


Also, in paper cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. each, 


The SEVENTH DREAM: a Romance. 


By “RITA,” Author of ‘The Mystery of a Turkish Bath,’ ‘Dame 
Durden,’ &e. 
“Isa powerful and interesting study in weird effects of fiction. It 
will hold the elose attention of its readers from first to last, and keep 
them entertained with changing sensations of wonder.’’—Scotsman. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


A GLORIOUS GALLOP. By Mrs. 


Yuleest KENNARD, Author of ‘ The Girl in the Brown Habit,’ 
c. 
MRS. ALEXANDER’S POPULAR NOVEL. 


BY WOMAN’S WIT. By the Author 


of ‘ Mona’s Choice,’ ‘ The Wooing o’t,’ &c, Picture boards, 2s. 


MRK. SAMUEL LAING’S SUCCESSFUL WORK. 
Atall ksell and Bookstalls, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. By 


the Author of ‘ Modern Science and Modern Thought,’ &c. 


NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


BY JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


BEAUTIFUL JIM. By the Author 


of * Bootles’ eer ae Society,’ &c.- 2 vols. (Immediately. 








HAROLD VALLINGS. 


The SUPERIOR SEX. 2 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MOLLY BAWN.’ 


The HON. MRS. VEREKER. By 


the Author of ‘ Phyllis,’ ‘ Mrs. weoffrey,’ &c 
“‘ The author is highly py and oe hy a we take up her 
books without any fear of being bored with crude ideas or entangled in 
-It has in it a little of everything, love and 
war. tragedy and comedy, ‘satire and sentiment.”’—Saturday Review. 
“These volumes will find favour with a large class of readers.’ 
aon Post. 





“It is well told, and will please many readers.”’— Athen 
“ The book may be recommended toeverytody who Salers ys easy laughter, 
superficial cleverness, and unredeemed frivolity.”—St. James's Gazette. 
BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 


A DANGEROUS EXPERIMENT. 


whe ne Author of ‘ Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice,’ ‘In Sight of Land,’ &c. 


3¥ 
ea inevety written and undoubtedly powerful in places.’’—Academy. 
“Ts | ys seivles to keep the interest well engaged through its 
MRS. HOUSTOUN. 


HIS BESETTING SIN. By the 


ee of ‘Recommended to Mercy,’ ‘ Barbara’s Warning,’ &c. 


A otis B ing Sin’ Mrs. proves that she retains the 
ower which — such a A popularity for *Recommended to 





ercy.’’’— 
“ A novel in: vaieh so much of human nature lies under each character, 
as is the case with Mrs. Houstoun’s new novel, cannot fail to excite an 
absorbing interest in its readers. Her dramatis persone are made to 
ive, act, and speak with an easy but oo realism that is quite out- 
side the power of the majority of writers....The author has always 
shown herself a brilliant and facile writer, but in‘ His Besetting Sin’ 
she displays more serious qualities. A distinct progress is evinced in 
its wider grasp of character and greater power of concentration.’ 


Morning Post. 
'Y MRS. ROBERT JOCELYN. 


£100,000 versus GHOSTS. 2 vols. 
“One at be very exacting or else a member of the Psychical Society 
not to be entertained by ‘ £100,000 versus Ghosts.’ It is a good, stirring 
tale, in the fearless old fashion, without any rubbish about optical dela- 
sions or mental errors....Two pretty love stories are. as in duty bound, 
woven into ‘ £100,000 versus Ghosts.’ "— Saturday Review 
‘Isa very clever and amusing story....We have found our interest in 
the stery kept u to Bul very end.. .. The ‘plot is cleverly and amusingly 


worked out.’ ‘ohn 
Y SUSAN MORLEY. 


DOLLY LORAINE. By the Author of 
‘ Aileen Ferrers,’ ‘Corbies Pool,’ ‘ Margaret Chetwynd,’ &c 2 vols. 
“*Dolly Loraine’ is a bright, pleasant novel....Dolly herself is a 
charming, bright, and attractive character,’’—Guardian. 
BY MRS. EDWARD KENNARD. 


A CRACK COUNTY. By the Author 


of ‘ The Girl in the Brown Habit,’ ‘A Real Good Thing,’ &c. 3 vo's. 
[ Shortly. 


F. V. WHITE & Co, 31, Southampton-street, Strand, 





‘¢ When found, make a note of.’’—Caprain Corny, 


“That delightful repository of forgotten lore, 
NOTES AND QUERIES,” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


“Thatuseful resuscitant of dead knowledge, Yelept 
NOTES AND QUERIES, the antiquaries’ newspaper,” 


Quarterly Revier, 


Ewery SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price 4d., of a 
Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &o, 


CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTICLE; 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, 
Tllustrated by Original Communications an 
Inedited Documents. 


BIOGRAPHY, 
Including unpublished Correspondence of 
eminent Men, and unrecorded Facts connected 
with them, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
More especially of English Authors, with 
Notices of rare anid unknown Editions of their 
Works, and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous 
Books, 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK: 


LORE, 
Preserving the fast-fading Relics of the old 
Mythologies, 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 
With Historical and Philological Illustrations, 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS, 
Their Origin, Meaning, and Application, 


PHILOLOGY, 
Including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes 
on our Old Poets, 


GENEALOGY AND HERALDRY, 
Including Histories of Old Families, completion 
of Pedigrees, &c, 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES, 
On points of ECCLESIASTICAL HIsToRY, TOoPO- 
GRAPHY, FINE ARTS, NATURAL HISTORY, Mis 
CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATIC, 


PHOTOGRAPHY, &c, 


Published by JoHN C. Francts, 22, Took’s-coutt, 
Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers and 
Newsvendors, 
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CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


DE FIVAS’ FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 


yEW GRAMMAR of FRENCH 


GRAMMARS. Comprising the substance of all the most 
approved French Grammars extant, but more especially 
of the Standard Work, ‘ La Grammaire des Grammaires,’ 
sanctioned by the French Academy and the University of 
Paris. With numerous Exercises and Examples illustra- 
tive of every Rule. By Dr. V. DE FIVAS, M.A. F.E.LS., 
Member of the Grammatical Society of Paris, &c. Fiftieth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With an Appendix on 
the History and Etymology of the French Language. 
Feap. 8vo. 450 pp. 33. 6d. strongly bound.—A KEY to the 
Same, 3s. 6d. bound. 

«The addition of an appendix on the history of the French language, 
compiled from the best authorities, gives a new value to this old- 
epabiisbed school nools best, if not the very best, text-book of its kind.” 

— ‘ iu * "Educational News. 

«The best and most complete grammar of the French language ever 

for the use of English students ’’—Scotsman 

“This French grammar has for a long time been recognized as the 
pest we have in England, and it seems to be rapidly superseding most 
others.” —Educational Times. 


An ELEMENTARY FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. Based upon the Accidence of the ‘ New 
Grammar of French Grammars.’ By Dr. V. DE FIVAS, 
MA. F.E.I.8. With numerous Exercises and Examples 
illustrative of every Rule. To which is added, a French 
READER;; or, Selections in Prose and Verse from Standard 
Authors, with a FRENCH-ENGLISH VOCABULARY of 
all the Words used. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s.cloth. 

** Intended to prepare the younger students and Junior Classes for 
thestudy of the more advanced work. 

“The elementary rules of the subject are explained in a clear and 
coherent system, and the main work is pl d by a selecti f 
extracts in prose and verse admirably well adapted for the study of 
junior classes. "= Scotsman, 

“One of the particularly good points in this book is the full and clear 
panner in which the irregular verbs are conjugated.’’—Sc master, 
“Asa thoroughly practical and workmanlike text-book we give it our 
warmest recommendation.’’—Teachers’ Aid. 


DE FIVAS’ NEW GUIDE to 
MODERN FRENCH CONVERSATION ; or, the Student 
and Tourist’s French Vade Mecum. Containing a Com- 

rebensive Vocabulary, with Phrases, Diaiogues, and 

lodels of Letters, Notes, Cards, &c. Comparative Tables 
of British and French Coins, Weights and Measures, &c. 
Thirticth Edition, with many additions. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


DE FIVAS, BEAUTES des ECRI- 
VAINS FRANGAIS, ANCIENS et MODERNES. Quin- 
sitme Edition, Augmentée de Notes, Historiques, Geo- 
graphiques, Philosophiques, Littéraires, Grammaticales, 
et Biographiques. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 


DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION a la 
LANGUE FRANGAISE; ou, Fables et Contes Choisis, 
Anecdotes, Instructives, Faits Mémorables, &c. Avec un 
Dictionnaire de tous les Mots traduits en Anglais. Twenty- 
seventh Edition. 2s. 6d, 


DEFIVAS, LE TRESOR NATIONAL; 


or, Guide to the Translation of English into French at 
Sight. Seventh Edition. 12mo., 2s, 6d, bound.—KEY, 2s. 





The FRENCH LANGUAGE: a Com- 


lete Compendium of its History and Etymology. By E. 
OUBAUD, B.A. (being the Appendix to the New Edi- 


tion of De Fivas’ French Grammar). Fcap. 1s. 6d. 


DICTIONARIES 
(MODERN EUROPEAN AND CLASSICAL.) 
latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 


By the Rev. T. GOODWIN, M.A. 420 pp. cloth limp, 3s. 6d. ; or in 
Two Parts, Latin-English, 2s.; English-Latin, ls. 6d. 


Greek-English and English-Greek Lexicon. 
ByH R HAMILTON. 570 pp. cloth limp, 4s. 6d.; or in Two Parts, 
Greek-English, 2s. 6d. ; English-Greek, 2s. 


Inglish-Hebrew Dictionary. By Dr. BRESsLAU. 
18 pp. cloth limp, 6s. 

Hebrew-English Dictionary. By Dr. BRESSLAU. 
pp. cloth limp, 3s. 

Dictionary of the English Language as 
SPOKEN and WRITTEN. By HYDE CLARKE, D.CL., &c. 
Righth Edition. 470 pp. cloth limp, 3s. 6d. 

French-English and English-French Dic- 
MONARY. By ALFRED ELWES. 420 pp. cloth limp, 3s. 

(rman Triglot Dictionary. By N. E. 8. A. 
HAMILTON. In Three Parts, German-French-English, English- 
German-French, French-German-English. 240 pp. cloth limp, 3s. 


Italian Triglot Dictionary. By ALFRED 
BLWES. Vol. I. Italian-English-Freach, cloth limp, 3s. 6d.; Vol. II. 
English-French- Italian, cloth limp, 2s. 6d.; Vol. I1I. French-Italian- 
ag) cae limp, 2s. 6d.; or complete in 1 vol. 800 pp. cloth 
boards, $s. . 


Sanish-English and English-Spanish Dic- 


TIONARY. By ALFRED ELWES. 6.0 pp. cloth limp, 4s. 


lortuguese-English and English-Portuguese 


DICTIONARY, By ALFRED ELWES. 610 pp. cloth limp, 5s. 





WEALt’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


LATIN TEXTS.— With Notes in English. 


Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. 
By H. YOUNG. 2s. 


Cicero.—Oratio pro Sexto. By Rev. JAMES 
, DAVIES. ls. 6d. “ 
Cicero.—Catiline, Verres, Archias, By Rev. 
T. H. L. LEARY, D.C.L. 1s. 6d. 
By 


Cicero.—Cato Major, de Amicitia, &c. 


W. BROWNRIGG SMITH. 2s. 
Cornelius Nepos. By H. Youne. 1s. 
Horace.—Odes, Epodes, &c. By H. Youne. 
Horace.—Satires, Epistles, and Ars Poetica. 
By W. B. SMITH. 1s. 6d. 
Juvenal.—Satires. By T. H. S. Escort. 2s. 


Livy. Notes by H. Youne and W. B, SMITH. 
Books I., IL., 1s. 6d. ; III., IV., V., 1s. 6d ; XXI., XXII, 1s. 6d. 

Sallust. By W. M. Donne. 1s. 6d. 

Terence. — Adeiphi, Hecyra, Phormio. By 
Kev. J. DAVIES. 2s. 

Terence.—Andria and Heautontimorumenos. 
By Key. J. DAVIES. 1s. 6d. 

Terence.—Eunuchus. By Rev.J. DAviss. 1s.6d. 


Virgil—Bucolics and Georgics. By RusuTon 
and YOUNG. Is. 6d. 
gil fEneid. By H. Youna. Revised and 


Improved by Key. I. H.L. LEARY, D.C.L. Books I. to VL., 1s. 6d. ; 
Books VII. to XIL., 2s.; or complete in 1 vol. 3s. 
28. 


Latin Verse Selections, By DonNE. 
Latin Prose Selections. By DonNE. 2s, 


GREEK TEXTS.—With Notes in English. 


ischylus.— Prometheus Vinctus. By Rev. 
JAMES DAVIES, M.A. Is. 


ischylus._Septem contra Thebes. By Rev. 
JAMES DAVIES, M.A. 1s, 
By ©. S. T. 


Aristophanes. — Acharnians. 


TOWNSHEND. Is. 6d. 
Euripides.—Alcestis. By Rev. J. MILNER. 1s. 6d. 


Euripides. — Hecuba and Medea. By W. 
BROWNRIGG SMITH. 1s 6d. 


Homer’s Iliad. By T. H. L. Leary, 4 vols. 
1s. 6d. each. 

Homer’s Odyssey. By Leary. 4 vols. 3 at 
1s. 6d., 1 at 2s. 

Herodotus, By Leary. 4 vols, 3 at 2s,,1 at 
1s. 6d. 


Lucian’s Select Dialogues. By Youna. 1s. 6d. 

Plato’s Dialogues. By Rev. J. Davies. 2s, 

Sophocles.—(Edipus Tyrannus. By H. Youne. 
1s. 


Sophocles.—Antigone. By Rev, JOHN MILNER. 


2s. 
Thucydides, Notes by H. Youne. 1s. 6d. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. By H. Youne. 


Is. each. 


Xenophon’s Panegyric on Agesilaus. 
LL. F. W. JEWITT. Is. 6a. 


Demosthenes.—Oratio de Corona and the 
PHILIPPICS. By Rev. T. H. L. LEARY. 1s. 6d. 

MODERN EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 
French Grammar. By Dr. Strauss, 1s. 6d. 
French and English Phrase-Book. 1s. 6d. 
German Grammar. By Dr. Strauss. ls. 6d. 
German Reader. By G. L. Srrauss, Ph.D. 1s. 
Italian Grammar. By ALFRED ELWEs. 1s. 6d. 
Spanish Grammar. By A. ELwEs. 1s. 6d. 
Portuguese Grammar. By A. ELWEs. 1s. 6d, 
CLASSICAL AND BIBLICAL LANGUAGES, 
Latin Delectus, By Henry Young. 1s. 6d, 
Latin Grammar. By Rev.T. GoopwIn. 1s. 6d. 
Greek Delectus. By H. Youna. ls, 6d. 
Greek Grammar, By H. C. HamMILron. 
Hebrew Grammar, By Dr. BressLav. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
English Grammar. By Hype Cuarkg, D.C.L. 
1s. 6d. 
Handbook of Comparative Philology. By 
HYDE CLARKE. ls. 


Composition and Punctuation. 
BRENAN., Is. 6d. 


Derivative Spelling-Book. By J. RowsorHam. 
Art of Extempore Speaking. By M. BAuTAIn. 


: 


2 vols, 


By 


1s. 6d. 
ls, 6d. 


By JUSTIN 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The FOREIGN COMMERICAL CORRE- 
SPONDENT. Being Aids to C ial Correspond in Five 
Languages—English, German, French, Italian,and Spanish. Con- 
taining Forms of Correspondence such as are required for daily use 
in a Merchant's Office. By CONRAD E. BAKER. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
cloth. [Just published. 


MOTTEAU’S ILLUSTRATED FRENCH 
and ENGLISH TALK BOOK; or, Petites Causeries. Being Ele- 
mentary French and English Conversations for Young Students 
and Home Teaching. Illustrated by 8 Full-Page Engravings and 
numerous Woodcuts. By ACHILLE MOTTEAU. In Two Parts, 
9d.each, strongly bound for School wear and tear; or 1 vol. cloth 
boards, 1s. 6d. [Just published, 

#,% Adapted for Scholars in Standards II. and IIT. of the 
English Code. 


A HANDY BOOK of ENGLISH SPELLING. 


With Ample Rules and Carefully Arranged Exercises. Adapted for 
the Use of Schools and of Candidates for the Services. By E. 8. H. 
BAGNOLD. Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Fecap. 8vo. 
1s. 3d. cloth, (Just published, 


CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOKS. 


The CIVIL SERVICE GEOGRAPHY, 
GENERAL and POLITICAL. By the late L. M. D SPENCE. 
Revised by THOMAS GRAY, Board of Trade. Ninth Edition, 
Corrected to the Present Time. With Maps. Feap. 2s. 6d cloth. 

Ae “% good manual for practical purposes, adapted to the present state o8 


The CIVIL SERVICE HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. By F. A. WHITE. BA. Sixth Edition, Corrected and 
Extended by H. A. DOBSON. With3 Maps. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

“Wedo not remember having seen anything of the kind at once so 
di , and convenient for use.”’"—Atheneum. 


The CIVIL SERVICE COACH: 2 Practica) 


Exposition of the Civil Service Curriculum and Guide to the Lower 
Division of the Service and its Competitive ions. By 
STANLEY SAVILLE. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

“‘Gives many valuable hints and much good advice.”’"—Athenaum. 


A HANDBOOK of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

By H. A. DOBSON, Board of Trade. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

bie LI handbook.” —Ath “ For trath of criticism it is 
about the best book of the kind going.’’— Westminster Review. 


The PRECIS BOOK;; or, Lessons in Accuracy of 
and Preci of Expression. By W. COSMO MONK- 

HOUSE, Beard of Trade. 2s. 6d.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 
The CIVIL SERVICE FIRST FRENCH 


BOOK. By ACHILLE MOTTEAU. Is. 6d.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 


The CIVIL SERVICE ENGLISH GRAM- 


MAR. By W. V. YATES. Second Edition. 1s. 6d cloth. 


The CIVIL SERVICE BOOKKEEPING: 


its Principles Popularly Explained, &c. 1s 6d. cloth. 


The CIVIL SERVICE CHRONOLOGY of 
HISTORY, ART, LITERATURE, and PROGRESS, from the 
Creation of the World to the Present Time. New Edition, with 
Continuation by W. D. HAMILTON, F.S.A. Feap. 3s. 6d. cloth. 




















PAYNE'S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
SELECT POETRY for CHILDREN. By 


JOSEPH PAYNE, late Professor of Education to the College of 
ptors. Twenty-first Edition. Steel Frontispece. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH POETRY. Eighth 


Edition, Revised. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH PROSE. Specimens 


of the Language in its various Stages. With Notes, Explanatory 
and Critical. Post 8yo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


MATHEMATICS & ARITHMETIC. 
(VOLS, OF WEALE’S SERIES.) 


Mathematical Instruments. By J. F. HEATHER. 
Enlarged Edition. 4s. 6d. 


Descriptive Geography. HEATHER. 23s. 
Algebra. By J. Happon. 2s.—KEy, 1s. 6d. 
Euclid’s Elements, By H. Law. 2s. 6d. 
Analytical Geometry and Conic Sections. 


By HANN and YOUNG. 2s. 
Plane Trigonometry. By J. Hann. 1s. 6d, 
Spherical Trigonometry. By J. HANN. Is. 


Mathematical Tables. With a Treatise on 
Logarithms. By H. LAW and Prof. J.R. YOUNG. 4s. 


Differential Calculus. WooLHouseE. 1s. 6d. 
Integral Calculus. By H. Cox. 1s. 
Plane Geometry. By J. F. HeaTHER. 
Bookkeeping. By J. Happon. 1s. 6d. 
Arithmetic. By J. R. Young. 1s. 6d. 
Equational Arithmetic. By W. Hipstry. 2s. 
Mensuration. By BAKER and NUGENT. 1s. 6d. 
Arithmetic. By J. Happon, 1s. 6d. 


28. 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
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GROTE’S GREECE. 


—~@—— 


Now ready, New Edition, with Portrait, Map, and Plans, 
10 vols. post 8vo. 5s. each, 


A HISTORY of GREECE from 


the EARLIEST PERIOD to the CLOSE of the GENE- 
RATION CONTEMPORARY with ALEXANDER the 
GREAT. By GEORGE GROTE. 


*,* This Edition is printed from the last Library Edition, 
which contained the Author's final Revision. The Volumes 
may be had separately. 

Contents. 


1, Legendary Greece, 


2. Early Society—Homeric Poems—Geography— 
Races—Migrations—Lykurgus—Messenian Wars—Conquests of 
Sparta—Age of Despots—Seldén. 


3. Greeks of Asia — Phcenicians — Assyrians — 
Egyptians—Carthage—Greek Colonies—Pan-Hellenic Festivals 
—Lyric Poetry — Peisistraticw# at Athens—Persian pire — 

Tonic Revoit. 


4. Marathén—Ionic Philosophers—Thermopyle— 
Salamis—Platxa and Mykalé-—Sicily and the Gelonian Dynasty 
—Themistoklés and Aristeidés—Growth of Athenian Empire— 
Periklés—Blockade of Potidea. 


5. Peloponnesian War—Peace of Nikias—Battle 
of Mantineia—Sicilian Expedition Planned—Alkibiadés. 


6. Operations in Syracuse and Destruction of the 
Athenian Armament—Oligarchy of the Four Hundred—KRe- 
stored Democracy—Cyrus the Younger in Asia Minor—Battle 
of Arginuee—The Thirty Tyrants and their Expulsion. 


7. Drama — Rhetoric and Dialectics— Sophists— 
Sokratés— Ten Thousand Greeks — Lacedemonian Empire — 
Corinthian War — Agesilaus — Battle of Kauidus — Peace of 
Antalkidas. 


8. Subjugation of Olynthus by Sparta—Battle of 
Leuktra — Epameinondas — Headship of Thébes—Pelopidas — 
Mantineia—Sicilian Affairs—Elder Dionysius. 


9. Carthaginian Army at Syracuse—Dionysius the 
Younger—Dion—Timoleon—Accession of Philip of Macedon— 
Sacred War—Euboic and Oly Wars — D hené 
Cheeroneia—Alexander the Great—Capture of Thébes. 


10. Asiatic Campaigns of Alexander — Battle of 
Issus—Siege of Tyre— Death of Alexander—Samian War — 


Extinction of Grecian Freedom—Sicilian and Italian Greeks— 
Agathok!és—Outlying Hellenic Cities—General Index. 


*,* This is now the only Edition in circulation. 





JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF BOOKS. 


—_——~-—— 


NO REPLY: a Romance. By Frances 


MACNAB. 5s. (This day. 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; 


or, Passages from the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, 
B.A, Cantab. 5s. 


“We recognize in the author of ‘The Pilgrim and the Shrine’ an 
artist who approaches very near to the ideal that his brilliant pages 
disclose.’’—Saturday Review. 

5s. 


HIGHER LAW: a Romance. 


“* There is, in short, no novel which can be compared to ‘ Higher Law’ 
for its width of view, its cultivation, its poetry, and its deep human 
nterest....except ‘ Romola.’ ’”’— Westminster Review. 


BY-AND-BY: an Historical Romance 


of the Fature. 5s. 
“Those who have read ‘The Pilgrim and the Shrine’ will need no 
words of praise from a reviewer to recommend to them a new novel by 
the same author.’”’—Echo. 


POPPIES in the CORN. 5s. 
A WOMAN’S REVENGE. By Lily 


TINSLEY. 2s. 


SOMETHING WENT WRONG: a 


“ina of Hypnotism. By Dr. EDWARD RICHES, LL.D. F.R.A.S. 
s. 


AMERICAN DRINKS, and HOW to 


— THEM. By LEO ENGEL. 1s. paper wrapper ; 2s. 6d. cloth 








*," TINSLEY BROTHERS, publishers of the earlier works by most of 
the following authors, Miss Braddon, Ouida, Guy Livingstone, William 
Black, Mrs. Henry Wood, Edmund Yates, Thomas Hardy, W. H. 
Russell, LL.D., Mrs. Riddell, Percy Fi ld, Rhoda Broug , Jean 
Ingelow, Mrs. Oliphant, Anthony Trollope, J. S. Le Fanu, Wilkie 
Collins, Joseph Hatton, G. A. Sala, Blanchard Jerrold, R. N. Carey, 
Justin McCarthy, Andrew Halliday, James Payn, Capt. Burton, Annie 
Edwards, George Mac Donald, Walter Besant, James Rice. H. J. Byron, 
J. R. Planché, Amelia B. Edwards, Lily Tinsley, Edward Maitland, &c., 
receive for perusal all kinds of Literary Works, and are prepared to 
arrange for the production of those whose merits entitle them to be 
printed for Public or Private Circulation. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 25, Bury-street, Oxford-street, 


NOW READY, 
NEW COPYRIGHT NOVEL BY E. P. ROE. 
Cloth gilt, price 2s. 


M I 8 8 L 


THE LAST NOVEL BY E. P. ROE, 


Author of ‘ The Earth Trembled,’ ‘ An Original Belle,’ ‘He Fell 
in Love with his Wife,’ ‘ Found yet Lost,’ &c. 


ty tee ee 
MUD1z's SELECT LIBRARY, Lunrep, 


NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME FOR THE COUN 
THE SEASIDE. TRY AND 


A Special List postage free on application. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum opened at any date, I 


: J. E. Cornish, 
(ABEY'S GRADUS. GRADUS AD PARNA§gpy, poeetini 
U 





Oo U. 





30 to 34, NEW OXFORD-STREET; 
241, Brompton-road, 8.W.; and 2, King-street, Cheapside, E.0 


a) 
Just published, price 3s. ; free by post, 3s. 43d. 
THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR for 
SESSION 1888-9. 
&Co. Manch 





The late E. P. Roe concluded arrangements with Messrs. Ward, Lock 
& Co. a few weeks before his death for the publication of the above 
Story, which he considered the best of all his Novels. 


London: Ward, Leck & Co. Salisbury-square, E.C. 
A STORY OF NEW AND SIGNIFICANT INTEREST. 
Just published, 


In 1 vol. 240 pp. crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 2s.; and in attractive 
paper cover, price Ls. 
A ta 
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MAR GARE TF. 
By WILLIAM TIREBUCK. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo, Hay & Mitchell; and all Booksellers. 


BY THE HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 


nad ree LW 
Cheap Edition, 2¢, boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth (postage 4d.), ( 


GEHENNA; or, Havens of Unrest. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘IN HER MAJESTY’S KEEPING,’ &c. J 
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With the English Meanings. Edited by the la ” bf two 
y Revised, C and A dT by a Meare eeY. cog 
y of Ci Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 


The Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, London, 





Member of the 











London: SPENCER BLACKETT, Successor to J. & R. MAXWELL, 35, St. Bride-street, E.C, 


MR. HURLBERT’S BOOK ON _ IRELAND. 














Now ready, in 2 vols, crown 8vo, 15s, 


IRELAND UNDER COERCION. 


THE DIARY OF AN AMERICAN. 


By WILLIAM HENRY HURLBERT. 


by bel 





“‘ Upon the future of Ireland hangs the future of the British Empire.” 
CARDINAL MANNING to EARL GREY, 1868, 


The TIMES, August 18th, 1888. 
‘¢ Mr. Hurlbert’s conclusions and criticisms are worthy of all attention; but we attach still greater 
value to the book as a collection of evidence on the present phase of the Irish difficulty, the genuineness 
of which it would be idle to impeach.” 


SCOTSMAN, August 17th, 1888. 

‘‘ Mr. Hurlbert is a most acute observer and far-seeing thinker, and his style is as clear and lucid as 
his thought. His pages are full of important facts interspersed with characteristic and humorous anec- 
dotes. Mr. Hurlbert goes to the core of the Irish question in a manner which perhaps no other living 
writer could rival. His vast acquaintance with men, laws, and customs in America and Europe entitles 
him to speak with authority.” 


SPECTATOR, August 25th and September 1st, 1888. 

‘* A study from the point of view of a Liberal Roman Catholic who cares a great deal more for the 
moral welfare of Irishmen than for any particular political system, but who is quite favourable to local 
liberties so long as these liberties do not really imply moral anarchy......Mr. Hurlbert’s generai con- 
clusion is that the coercion under which Ireland suffers and under which he has studied her condition 
is the demoralizing coercion of the National League.” 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS & Co.; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & a 
he | 





Edinburgh: DAvID DouUGLAS. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 








from 
The VOLUME, he | 
JANUARY to JUNE, 1888, BYE 


WITH THE INDEX, 
Price 10s. 6d, cloth boards, 


is’ xo) 7 READ Y, 
Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, B.C. 


EPP S8’S CoOCoO 4A. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING, . 

“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has 
provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
ade simply with boiling water or milk. 














W.C. (late of Catherine-street, Strand), 
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IMITED, 
j | F Now ready, crown 8vo. ls. 
AND In October, with Portraits and Illustrations, 8vo. QuR WESTERN FRONTIER of INDIA. 
I ILLIAM SIEMENS = seas 

at an I FE E O 9 Bombay Uncovenanted Civil Service. 

— London : Waterlow Brothers & Layton, Limited, 24, Birchin-iane, E.C. 
eae F,RB.S., D.C.L., LL.D., Member of Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Just pubitdhed, enewn Ove. cleltigith, prien Ze. G8. 
sa tt . A STARVED SOUL. A Novel, 

L By W. LERWICK FERMOY. 
By WILLIAM POLE, F RS., “The hare is told with skill.” —Scotsman. 
for the Honorary Secretary of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Author of ‘ Life of Sir William Fairbairn,’ &c. London: Wyman & Sons, 74, Great Queen-street, W.C. 
ish, { f i FE Sir W. Bi nent 1 demteas ob Just published, crown 8vo. price 1s. 
‘ n a well-known form is missing. For many years Sir emens has been a regular attendant at our ‘ 
Sow aqui few, indeed, have they been more indebted for success. Whatever the occasion, in his Presidential oe HE RU = tA ZIONS nied. RAMBLER. 

ASSUM, f two years ago, or in communications to the Sections, he had always new and interesting ideas, put forth in languas “The sketches are lightly and easily written.” —Scots 
ee t Y. hich a child could understand. It is no exaggeration to say that the life of such a man was spent in the public service,” “Ruminations of a Rambler’ may be recommended yay leisure read- 

seen Lorp RAYLEIGH at British Association, 1884. ing.’’—Scotsman. 
’ London: Wyman & Sons, 74, Great Queen-street, W.C. 
nner JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. acini tttnaiain ine 
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NEW JULES-VERNE-LIKE STORY OF ADVENTURE. 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A COPPER 
CYLINDER. 


With 19 Pull-Page Illustrations by Gilbert Gaul. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


The MAN-HUNTER: Stories from the Note-book of a Detective. 


By DICK DONOVAN. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 














EDITION DE LUXE OF A CLASSIC FRENCH STORY. 


ABBE CONSTANTIN. 


By LUDOVIC HALEVY, of the French Academy. 


Translated into English. With 36 Photogravure Illustrations by Goupil & Co., after the Drawings of Madame Madelein e 
maire. Only 250 copies of this choice book have been printed for the English market, each one numbered. The price 
~ be learned from any Bookseller. 
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A BOOK FOR ALL HORSE-LOVERS. 


| THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER: an Anecdotic Medley. 














| By ‘‘THORMANBY.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly. 
1868, GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 

| THIS MORTAL COIL. By Grant Allen. 
greater 3 vols, crown 8vo, at all Libraries. [October, 
nineness : < 

FOR MAIMIE’S SAKE: a Tale of Love and Dynamite. 
By GRANT ALLEN. Cheaper Edition. Cue 8vo. ante extra, 3s. 6d. 

lucid as 


3 vols. crown 


[October, 


_—— he BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By Sarah Tytler. 


8vo. at all Libraries. 


e PASSENGER from SCOTLAND YARD. By H. F. Wood. 


Fourth Edition. _Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 
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toa DREAM and a FORGETTING. By Julian Hawthorne. 
IN EXCHANGE for a SOUL: a Novel. By Mary Linskill. 
L & 00, Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. - oo 


he DAGONET RECITER: Choice Readings in Prose and Verse 


from the Writings of GEORGE R. SIMS. Selected by Himself. Post 8vo. illustrated cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
(Preparing. 


fhe COMPLETE WORKS in VERSE and PROSE of PERCY 


BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 5 vols. crown 8vo. 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 
*,* Also a Large-Paper Edition, sold in SETS only, at 52s. 6d. for the five volumes. 


ODERN STREET BALLADS. Collected and Edited by John 


ASHTON, Author of ‘ Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.’ With 56 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d- 

le (Preparing. 

*,* Alsoa LARGE-PAPER EDITION (only 100 printed, all numbered), bound in half-parchment. The price of the 
special copies may be learned trom any Bookseller. 


IBLE CHARACTERS: Studies of David, Jonah, Nehemiah, 
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(Only 100 printed.) 






















ion and &c. By the late CHARLES RBADE, D.C.L., Author of ‘It is Never too Late 4 Mend.” weap: 8vo. leatherette, 1s. 
pps has [Shortly. 
hat UNCLE SAM at HOME. By Harold Brydges. With 90 Illus- 
lies are trations. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

shaft by 


he EULOGY of RICHARD JEFFERIES: 


WALTER BESANT. With Photograph-Portrait and Facsimile Autograph. 


By 


[Shortly. 


a Memoir. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


Gazette. 
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HE SHILLING GEOGRAPHY. 
By Dr. CHARLES MORRISON, M.A. F.R.G.8. 


“This book is very full of a valuable selection of facts, 
accurate and well-arranged epitome of general geography.” 
Schoolmaster. 
“‘A bright feature of the book is the introduction of sea trips round 
the coasts of the British Isles, and railway trips from the chief centres 
to various towns and places of interest.” —Educational Times. 


It is an 


ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


The HISTORICAL SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
Fifth Edition. 368 pp. 3s. 6d. 
« One of the most comprehensive of phi 
ledge that has fallen into our hands ce some time.” 
Irish Teacher's Journal. 
“The author says ‘his aim has been to produce an instructive, 
interesting, and readable work.’ He has most certainly succeeded.’ 
Journal of Education. 
Specimens sent to Principals by the Author, 32, Abercromby-place, 
Edinburgh, on receipt of eight or twenty-one stamps respectively. 


know- 








In cloth, 21s. dedicated by permission to the Right Hon. the President 
of the Government Board, 
HE COUNTY COUNCIL COMPENDIUM; 
Or, Digest of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, 
The County Electors and Local Government Acts, 1888. 

Being a Treatise of the above Statutes, and others re-enacted therein, 
with Copkeus Notes and Appendices containing Extracts from Par- 
liamentary Papers issued in connexion with Local Gevernment. 

Also the Municipal Registration Act, 1878, 
Municipal Elections (Corrupt Practices) Act, 1884, 
And adapted portions of other Statutes. 
By HENRY STEPHEN, 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Editor of the Ninth Edition 
of ‘Stephen's Commentaries’ ; and 
HORACE E. MILLER, LL. B, 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, late Equity — Common 
Law Scholar, Campbell-Fuster Prizeman, 
Waterlow & Sons, Limited, London Wall, ne 





Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
HE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT of the AGE, the 
Education "ey the Emotions, and other Essays. By FRANCES 
POWER COBBE 
Also, by the SAME AUTHOR, 
The DUTIES of WOMEN. Third English Edition. 


58. 
The HOPES of the HUMAN RACE, HEREAFTER 


and HERE. Second Edition. 5s. 
The PEAK in DARIEN. 
ALONE to the ALONE. Third Edition, 


wneds & Norgate, 14, Henrletta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON —Established 1782 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and —— effected in all parts of 


the World. Loss Claims arranged with pi and 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, f Secretaries. 


HOUSES or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on 


7s. 6d. 
Prayers. 
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MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 

The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 

Founded a.p. 1868. 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer from 10i. to 10,000. 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials, post free. 
¥. MOEBDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-read, W. 
ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHEB 
PORTMANTEAUS, 


Suits all. 





ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. Cash 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. Discount, 
ALLEN’S NEW GLADSTONE BAG. 10 per cent. 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE ef 500 Articles for Continental Travel- 


ling, post free. 
woos 37, West Strand, London. 





AVE HALF YOUR INCOME and BUY DIRECT 
from the FARMERS. Orders of 6s. free delivered daily. Cash on 
delivery or deposit account. Country, cash with order. 
Finest quality — Beef, Mutton, Lamb, Veal, &c. 
Beef, prime joints, 74d. | Choice Bacon, 53d. lb. ; Hams, 9d. 
Stock Meat, 4d. lb ; ony “8d. Ib. Large Fowls, 1s a Ducks, 2s. 3a. 
Matton, prime joints, nad. Ib. Choice Butter, 1s 
Veal, prime joints, 83d. 1 Finest Cheddar aon, 7d. 1b. 
BRITISH pea ASSOCIATION, 63, Cowcross-street (nearly 
opposite Farringdon-street Soren London, E.Cc. nkers, London 
Joint-Stock Bank. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Farm Produce, London.”’ 
Numerous testimonials from the nobility and gentry, and Press opinions. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The Best Remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
GOUT, and INDIGES TIO. 
and safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, 
and Infants. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C078 NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 


OOOO OO ees saa eee 


A COMPANION to SCHOOL CLASSICS. By Jamxs Gow, M.A. Litt.D., Master of the High School, Nottingham, late Fellow of 


Trinity College, Cambridge. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
This book ts designed to = to schoolboys a brief connected account of certain subjects which is of great importance to understand at large, but which are treated only by deta 
fragments in taries an ies of antiquities. hed 


MACMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE. Edited by the Rev. W. Gunton Rurnerrorp, M.A. LL.D., Head Master of Westminster, 


I. FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. By Rev. W. G. Rurnerrorp, M.A. LL.D. New Edition, thoroughly Revised. Globe 8yo, 
Il. FIRST GREEK EXERCISE BOOK. By H.G. Uxosnun. Globe 8vo. choteaaee 


The aim of this series is to provide introductory manuals to the study of Greek which shall be based upon the soundest modern views of teaching 
the language, and shall satisfy modern requirements. 


MACMILLAN’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 
The following Volumes are ready :— 


The TEACHING of GEOGRAPHY. A Practical Handbook for the Use of Teachers. By Arcuisatp Gereie, F.R.S. 2s, 
' «* The dim of this volume is to advocate the claims of geography as an educational discipline of a high order, and to show how these claims may be practically recognized by 
teac ers. 


An ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLES. By Axrcurmatp Gzrxr, F.R.S., &c. 18mo. 1s, 
The ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS. 24 Maps in Colours. By Jonny Barrnotomew, F.R.G.S. Designed to Illustrate th 


principal Text-Books on Elementary Geography. 4to. ls. i Pe edt 


ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES and EXAMINATION PAPERS. ‘With an Appendix containing Questions in Logarithms 


and Mensuration. By H. 8 LL, M.A., and 8. R. KNIGHT, B.A. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6 


A TEXT-BOOK of EUCLID'S ELEMENTS. Including alternative Proofs, together with additional Theorems and Exercises, 


Classified and Arranged. By H. S. HALL, Ae and F. H. STEVENS, M.A. “Globe 8vo., Books I.-VI., 4s. 6d. 
* Or in Two Parts. Part I., Books I. and IL, 2s.; Part II., Books III.-VI., 3s. 




















CLASSICS. MATHEMATICS. 
CLASSICAL SERIES. Arithmetic for Beginners, A School Class Book of Commercial! 
Aeschylus,—Seven against Thebes. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, Arithmetic. — By the Rev. J. B, LOCK, M.A., Author of ‘ Arithmetic for Schools,’ ‘ Trigonometry,’ &e, 
M.A.. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. School Edition. Feap. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
Attic Orators, Selections from Antiphon, Andokides, Lysias, Isokrates, A Higher Arithmetic and Zlementary Mensuration, a the 
= tgs oly ho C. JEBB, M A. Litt.D. LL.D., Professor of Greek in the a” Elementary Algebra “stg Schools By H 8. Ne M. a 70, “ 
ew n Uc . + ad 
Plato. —Laches. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by M. T. TATHAM, 8. R. KNIGHT, B.A. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. With auuganiade 
M.A. Feap. yo. 2s. 6d. Higher Algebra. A Sequel to ‘Elementary Algebra for Schools” B 
Polybius.—The History of the Achaean League, as contained in rye ge ,and 8. R. KNIGHT, B.A. Second Biition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. ‘ 
the Remains of Polybius. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. CAPES, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. A Treatise on Algebra. By Cuas. Suir, M.A., Author of ‘Ek. 
Xenophon.—The Hieron of Xenophon, The Text adapted for the mentary Algebra,’ ‘Conic — ’ «Solid Geometry,’ &c. Crown oun Ts. 6d. 
ay - a ge —Tppameaeaaed Notes, and Indexes, by Rev. A Companion to ‘ The Weekly Problem Papers.’ Intended for 
Plato.The Republic, Books 1.-V. Edited by T.-H. WARREN, M.A,, oa wen ag gy ee Honours. By the — SOHN 3. “MILNE MA ty 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo. [ Shortly. ‘ Weekly Problem Papers,’ and their ‘Solutions,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
YC. Curiosa a athematic > 8t hese ry i S Sor ae x. Beery = 5 
—— ee ae -_ ~ _ - Gukere a Euclid and his Modern Rivals, venpeclid, ‘Books ‘aad IL.,’ ‘oe. Grown Byo. 28 a 
et Ncnnge ela A ccaahinmgenie ip wt ill ow Vokumes, imo. is Od. even | Army Preliminary Examination, S ecimens of Papers set 
Latin Accidence and Exercises arranged for Beginners, By on, 1882-87, With pen to the Stalbemelinal Grail P on Buelid 
WILLIAM WELCH, M A., and C. G. DUFFIELD, Geometrical Drawing, Geography, French, English Dictation. Crown 8yo. ‘se od. 
Arrian.— ~ Selections, waited for the Use of Schools. By the Rev, JoHN —_— 
D, M.A., and A. 8. WAL! 
: MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Paw "Gellius Stories ‘eal Being Selections and Adaptations from 4 : / 
the ‘Noctes Atticae” Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by the Rey.G. H. NALL,Ma. | Tennyson.—Selections from Tennyson, With Short Introduction 


Cesar, —The Helvetian War. Selected from Book I. of ‘ The Gallic and Notes. By W. T. WEBB, M.A., and F. J. ROWE, M.A. Globe 8vo. 3s 6d. 





War,’ and Arranged for the Use of Beginners by W. WELCH, M.A.,and C. G. DUFFIELD, M.A. Shakespeare,—Henry V. Edited by K. DEIguTon, M.A.,, late Prin- 
Gallic War. Book VII. Edited for the Use of Schools by the cipal of Agra College. Globe Svo. [In the press. 
Rey. JOHN BOND, M.A., and ARTHUR 8S. WALPOLE, M.A. : Shakespeare.—Richard III. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
Ovid.—Stories from the Metamorphoses, Edited for the Use of by C. H. TAWNEY, M.A. Globe 8vo. 2s. 64. 

Schools by the Rev. JOHN BOND, M.A., and ARTHUR 8. WALPOLE, M.A. A robot Poetry Book, Compiled by M. A. Woops. Feap. 8vo. In 
Virgil—Aeneid IV, Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, Three Parts. Part a Ay Part IL., 4s. 6d. [Part ILI. in December. 
a ee ae PRIMARY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN READING BOOKS, 

Aeneid VE ag etited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by ¥ Edited by G. E. FASNACHT. New Volumes :— 
ian.— Selected and Edited for the Use of Schools, with 
Aeneid 1x. “Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by the Rev. Pravin oat ae ascater Notes, Exercises, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, by the Rev. CHARLES 

. STEPHENSON, M YELD, M.A. With Illusirations, Globe 8yo. 1s. 6d. 


Beginners, with Titles to the Sections, Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises. By E. A. WELLS, M.A. Notes and Vocabulary, by G. E. FASNACHT. New Edition, with Exercises. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Anabasis. BookII. Edited by A. S. WALPOLE. Hauff. —Die Karavane. Edited by Herman Hager, Ph.D. With 


ee: s andi. "Book I, Chaps. I-VIII. For the Use of | Grimm. —Kinder und Hausmarchen. Selected and Edited, with 
| Notes and Vocabulary. New Edition, with Exercises, arranged by G. E. FASNACHT. Globe 8v0. 3s. 
The Retreat of the Ten Thousand, Selected from conininaicastann 








Anabasis, Book IV.’ Edited by the Rev. E. D. STO. | 
aa SCIENCE. 
Plato. —Timaeus. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by R. D. By F. 0, Bower 
rented M.A. Gree = "Re se pag 8vo. 0 . ‘ eee arse A ries Us aecineer ane piety tint A y 0. 2 Part [Sent 
er. ories an egends from ree tion, Revised and Enlarged ta. 63 art ent yta— 
Macmi lan: ce ie ong Ol and Exercises, by F. H. COLSON, M.A. Globe 4s 6d. Or both Parts in 1 volume, 10s. 6d. 
8vo. 28. 6d. [In September. NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY RBVISED AND ENLARGED. 


Macmillan’s Latin Reader. By H. J. Harpy, M.A. Globe 8vo. | A Course of Practical Instruction in Elementary Biology. 
2s. 6d. [In September. By T. H. HUXLEY, F.RS. Roni by H.N. MARTIN, MA. M.B. D.Sc. F.RS8. New Edition, 
Revised and @xteaded by G. B. HOWES and D. H. SCOTT, M.A. PhD. With a Preface by 1. 


HUXLEY, F.R.S. Crown pA 10s. 6d. 
HISTORY. ; tain See 


NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. The Elements of Chemistry. A Text-Book for Beginners. 
REMSEN, Professor of Chemistry in the Johns Hopkins University. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A Short History of the English People. By Joun Ricnarp Practical Physics for Schools and the Junior Students of 








GREEN, MA. LLD. With Maps, Tables, &c. 134th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
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